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ABSTRACT 
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environment, ideas for supporting infants* individual differences,, 
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FOREWORD 



This series of ^nanuals for Child Care Givers on DoD Installations is 
issued under the authority of DoD Instruction 6O6O.I, "Training Manuals 
Jor Child[j;are Givers on DoD In-stal,lations , " January 19, 1981. Its purpose 
IS to. provide child care giver^ with training materials 'that include the 
latest techniques and procedures for the safe care and guiding development 
of children entrusted to their care. 

This series of manuals, DoD 6O6O.I-M-I through DoD 6060.1-M-17, was 
developed under the auspices of the Department of Health and Human Services 
by the Department of Army^^in cooperation with' the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, • , . ^ 

The provisions "of this series of manuals apply to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense> the Military Departments, and the Defense Agencies 
(hereafter referred to as DoDpComponents) whose heads shall ensure that the 
manuals- are dis^tributed or otherwise made available to all child care givers 
"on DoD installations and chat these materials are used in regional and inter- 
Service workshops, seminars, arid training seSjSions. 

V ' 

Thissseries of manuals is effective immediately. \ 

Send retommended changes to the manuals through channels to: 

Director, Personnel Administration and Services 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Military Personnel and Force Management) (ASD(MRA&L)) 
Washington, 'D.C. 20301 

DoD Components may obtain copi^es of this series of manuals through their 
own publications channels* Other federal agencies and the public may obtain 
copies from the Sup^intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C* 2^402'- 




R. Dean Tice 
Lieutenant General, USA 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
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ABO UT TOES BOOK ^ 

en-vi-rcn-nEnt" the total of those things which 
surroundi surroundings, including both people and ■ 
thirigs. 

This book is about creating environments for 
infants - six weeks to 12 months of age. VJhat 
children see, hear, smell, taste and touch affects 
how they feel and behave. Infants watcsh and learn 
from everything that surrounds thaa. The people and 
things around them shape their experiences. 

t 

This book is divided- into tm parts,. with selected 
resources at the^d. PART OttE outlines sorre ways 
to organize and arrange physical sp^ce. PART TVO 
suggests sotre good ways to use the people and 
things ' in' that space . 

The enviranitBnts that we describe are designed to 
help infants feel secure and be successful. Respon- 
sive, loving caregivers are the most iitportant 
element. Feelings of ^uccess grow out of infants 
baing able to trust their world and the people in . 
it. Only babies know that you will 'be there to 
iTHet their needs 'will they 'have the ccbfidence or 
will to explore and try things Ipy thopselves. It is 
learning and practicing neC^ skills through play, that 
leads .to independence. ^ 

There is a lot of information in this book. Nearly 
every page taUcs about a <iif ferent and irfportant 
idea. Wfe suggest that you read and do the diecklist 
at the end of just one section at* a time. Once you 
have read the whole book, keep it handy so you can 
refer to it from time to time. , 

Vie do not pretend to provide all th/e answers. All 
we can do is present a 'beginning^ guide. It is up 
to each caregiver to use and ad^ to this basic 
information in individual and c;feative ways. Good 
child care programs happen vAiexi caregivers know and 
understand infants and have fun with them* So watch 
the inf^ts in your care. Thijnk about hov they 
react to their surroundings. Then you can evaluate, 
plan and manage environments especially for infants. 
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PLANNING YOUR 
CENipER'S 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

• ^ART ONE 



/ 



i!isp/ 



In vART ONE you vail discover: 

. how environtnents affect feelings and b^iavior 

. good vays to organize infant care to offer infaits 
a variety of experiences 

. checklists for rating your-oaiter' s environment 
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RECOGNIZING THE 
EVIPORTANCE OF 
ENVIRONMENTS 




MANY THmSS CAN ^AFFECT THE 
.•• .* • EWIFCNMEOT.IN THE VOffi_ 



V 



The environnenfc of the' unborn is quite different ^ ' ^ ^ 
firon the world outside the mother ' s body • _ The ^ ^ v *. ^ j ^ 

3^ Imbom fetus^€loats in a seS'of warm liquids, ' ^ / ' t / ^ 

protected. £ran both Iqud noises and bTM ^ ^ . . 

Eating and, bteaChina are not a pjJOblan> The mother s , ^ . ' : ' . 

^body suH>l'ies nutrients* and gets rid of V;astes. 

^ Growth occurs in this protected space. There are . . . ' ^ 

rl^thmic sounds^frcm the rtpther's heartbeat and body 

fluids. This environinent is not always free of . • ^ 

hazard?. The diet and health of the mother are , * , - , ^ 

important . ■ Risks are greatest during periods of , ^ ' 

rapid fetal growth and^ development . The dancers ^ ^ ^ 

fron drugs which a mother takes are' the most>arked , \ < 

d^^ting^ the first three TOnths when the fetys is ^ ' ^ 

growing the fastest. The effects of a poor diet are i 

more at th$ end of pregnancy when the brain of tbe 

fetus .is growing arid developing the most rapidly. 



Manij things ^can influence the prenatal environment:,' 

Mother ^8 Health When tfte mother has diseases like 
rubella, - syphilis or t^hoid, fetal growth ^^and ^ 
development can be interrupted. ^^^^ 

^ Drugs^ Sante drugs like thalidopil^^^ 
^ , effect, resulting in deformed bodies a^ birth. 

V/ . ^ . . Other tinies the results are less clear. Smoking, 

.alcohol and caffeine may linked to •low birth 
\^ * weight, wjxLch 'puts, the infant 'at greater risk*- 

. ^ ^ X-rays and other radiation Large doses of X-rays 

^ ' incre;^se the risk of miscar;riage and iray cause the 

body of the fetife to ypDw In unusual /t^iei^s . 

P • ^ Mother stress ^^'Si^es^^y occur in the life of 

the mother. How she deals with it seeiis to influ- 
' ' * encp the infant's adjustment to life. The infant 
' , ' ^ .may be "colicky" or have ^ther physicaJj probl^irs. • 

. - * • • * , ' 

^ * . • ^ " Mo therms age Very young and older mother^^have an 

increased chance for 4ifficulty at ^ birth. Infant^ 
more often haVe low birth weight or Down's Syndrome. 
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\glRIH BRINGS THE INFANT liJIO 
'A NEW ENVIBDM^ENT ». 



' Birth thrusts t?>e newborn into a very different 
• environment. This little body must suddenly bifi^the 
•and;eaj: for itself. .Time is needed for body rhythms 
^ to beoane adiusted. Ttje nev.toifn inay spend a lot of-^ ' * 
> time sleeping. But froth the 'moment of bixth a lot. 
^Is going on. ' Baby'9 seises are working. Baby can 
see, hear^, taste and feeP. Baby nay not s^ and 
focus the same as adults or •may not at fijjst connect 
a sound with What is seen. It is through time and 
experience that the baby can sort out the informa- 
tion and develop an awareness of the world. As- 
adults, our role is to watch the newborn. - We can 
try to understand this tiny human being. Ihen we 
can t^ry our^Best to make the infant's 'adjustment to * 
this new environment as e^sy as possible. ^ 




Some wdys vo plan the envirorment for the newborn:. 

Take care gf the physical needs, llie newborn has a 
large head aivd weak neck mascles. Jhe head should 
be supported whenever the baby is picked up. At 
all times, the infant should be^ protected fgom 
falling. Adults must pjcbvide dry diapers, food ahd 
proper .clothing. ^ 

Comfort distress. When an infant shows distn^s 
and cries, adults can try to find what works best. 
Try different ways of soothing an upset infant. 
You might hold the infant to your heart. Walk with 
the infant. I^Ik or sing to the infant. Wrap the 
infant tightly in a blanket. Or watch what happens 
if you do nothing. ^Scme babies fuss a minute' or 
two before falling asleep. 

Interact with the infant. When the baby is awake, 
change her fron tummy to back for a new view of 
thijigs. Hang toys first to one and then the other 
side of baby's head. Put your finger or a rattle 
in the palm of the baby's hand. Bee bright pat- 
terned sheets As long as the bat^is warm, the 
less clot^iing the better. *Whisper^in the bahy's 
ear. Shake a rattle. Smile and laugh. Handle the 
baby just enough - not too much, not too little.. 
Make mealtimes happy and relaxing for botri baby and 
adult. . 
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EAra.y ENVIPDlMENrS AND EXPERIENCES 
ARE IMROREANr ^ 



Studies of both human and animal babies point to 
how iirjt^rtant enviroripents and early experiences 
are . /There seenis to be a strong relationship * 
betow^ early events and later mental develcppment. 
o/course, each infant is. bom with, sane attLlities 

by the traits of the parents. But ah infant's ' 
surroundings are iiiportant becaUse' that environment 
affects iWthe infant will .gather; and use information. ^ 
The begi^aing of many skills and abilities occur' in ^ ^ 
in^aiici^ So" infant expeifiences may. unlock the door 
and lead^the way 'to skills- and talents not fulfillqfi 
until years later. But' it is too pimple ^ to say 
that ah "adult's life is fated or doomed because of 
iiif ant experiences. All^ mental powers are not 
fixed .by certain early eVents. It may be that tne 
earliest experiences play a big part in setting the 
stage for v^t will follow. But humans are flexible.. \, 
Later events also play a part in the final outcome. 



The studies of both hu(nan and animal infant periods 
show some of the importance of early environments 
^^/^ ^-^^^ experiences: 

Infants do not do as well in som^ settings. A 
study of orphans brought up in a tospital found 
* that these children- failed to develop as th^ 
should. The dull environment was blamed for this 
lack of normal growth. The children were in roans 
with plains-white walls. Ihey sp^mt most of their 
time in jdieir cribs without much chance to move 
about and explore* .The caregivers had many other 
duties. They were not trained to play or talk very 
iTuqh with the children. > In short,, lack of human 
6ontact and variety in the environment showed up in 
delayed physiccd and mental development. 1 

Animal studies show the importance of early environ- 
ments. Work with rats' has shown that changes in- 
their environments "make, a dif feirence in their 
ability to learn mazes. Monkeyjs r^iised away frcm 
their mothers later had difficulties learning tasks 
that involved using their eyes and hands together. 
These studies show that early cixperiences do play a 
part in later development. 
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INFANTS RESPOND TO ENVIRDNMEITC 
IN SURPRISING Vayg 



There currently., is a lot of interest in studj^ing 
babies, and their reactions. Scene new and interest- 
ing infornfetion is being discovered. Scene of what 
is/ being found out goes against v^t science and 
medicine have told us about infants and how to care 
for them. Some i^esults are in conflict with what 
our friends and^amily have taiight us. .At gther 
times the ^studies support >and explain the reasons 
behiixi what we already know to be true. For exanple, 
many a mother has been told, "You will spoil your 
baby if you pick him up each time he cries." 
Careful study does not find this to be true. It 
has been found that vihen mott^grs respond pratptly 
each time their infants ' cry, these babies are less ' 
fussy in the months to follow. 
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Here, are some recent findings about the ways that 
infants react to their Environment: 

Sight Babies can see from birth. Their ability 
to focus is not well-developed at first. They can 
follow moving objects and close their eyes in too 
bright light. They look longest at the same 
colors that adults like the most, including blue, 
orange and red. 

Taste Nevtoms shDw a definite reaction to 
tastes that are sour, bitter, salty or sweet* 
Babies control their intake of food by spitting out 
unvoted food, refusing to suck or falling asleep 
while eating. 

Smell • Newborns will turn their heads when 'pre- 
sented unpleasant odors- Slightly older infants 
turn toward pleasant odors. 

Hearing Infants respond most to sovnds that are 
in the same range as the human voice. They like 
high-pitched noises when awake; they^like low- 
pitched sounds when drowsy. ^ 

Touch Infants have been, found to have unusxxally 
sensitive skin. Babies react to the slightest 
touch including a puff of air or the light toudh of 
a feather. 
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PEOPLE CM(E FOR INEANTS IN MANY WAYS 



By IcxSking atr infants in different countries and 
cultures we see there are a variety of ways to 
handle babies. -Among these different method there 
is r£> one way vstiich is right or ways which are 
wrongiT^ Instead we can see that how we treat infants 
shapes their experiences. This, in turn, affects 
how each will develop and oocne to be a part, of the 
society in whjLch that child lives. Below we describe 
|i few interestii^g differences in child care around 
the»' world. Each meets the needs of a particular 
group of people at a particular time and place., We 
can use these different methods and outoomss ^to our 
advantage. We can make carefvil choice'^ and plan 
ways to best achieve the goals we sel^i'for ourselves 
as parents and' caregivers. - « ^ 




Here are various methods of afiild care arid ^ their 
different' outcomes^' 

Continuous carrying and handling Studies of 
Ugandan black infants carried on their mothers' 
backs show that their motor deyelopnrent - their 
ability to qoordinate and use their muscles - is 
highly advanced'by th^ *end of their first year of 
life. Ihe stimulation o^ sights, souhda^and move- 
ment seems to lead to this and suits them for d^ir 
physiccilly active life-style.^ 

Multiple mothering Close contact with adults is 
important in all cultures. But a single > intense 
relationship between infant and mother is not the 
only way to make this happen. In the Sampan cul- 
ture, for exanple, the infant is handedrran one 
adult to another. The infant always receives. . 
loving, tender care, but it is from many adults, 
not just the mother. This pattern reflects the 
appreciation of children *in this culture. 

Planned infant environments Some cultures have 
decided to .plan how their children are cared for to 
su^^ort the v^ues that are iirgfortant to that 
society. For example, in Russian child care cen- 
ters, group playpens are used. This is to increase 
the social^ play and introdxxre the value of the 
group. In Israel, group child care is used to free 
adults for the work necessary ctb supt^prt their 
society. In these countries'^ group child. care 
enforces the 'value of the oonnrunity over the indi- 
vidual • 



CONSIDER THE BEHAVIORS THAT THE 
CENTER ENVnm^ENT ENCOURAGES 



Hiomns ^vaise infants in a wide variety of erwivonments . There 
is no perfect or right way. of doing thincf§\ But we do know * 
that different environments encourage different behaviors and 
affect how infants develop. In the. list below che^k the sen-^ 
tences that best describe the practices and environment of 
your center ^s infant area. ^ ^ - • 



alniDst constant handling and carrying of each ^hf ant 

infants seldcm talked ,to or played with 

lots of opportxinities for muscle activities like crawling 

babies picked up irrmediately when they cry ^' 

babies allcwed to cry for awhile before handling 

infants handled and carried only when unccnifbrtable 

infants talked to and played with frecfuently 

In- 
most of the irljfant's day is spent indoors 

most of the. infant's day is spent outdoors 

interestinq^sights and sounds in the^ent^- • ^ 

quiet atmosphere most of the .time 

dullr ,drab environment withput much variety 

music is a rec^xilar part of the environment 

babies grouped together often to play 

babies spen4 most of their time in individual cribs 

older children spend time each day playing with the infants 

men spend part of the day playing with infants in the center 

most infants breast-fed during the day 

most infants bottle-fed on prepared fonnola 

babies fed on demand " - 

a number of familiar caregivers caire for an infant 

frequent staff changes in the infant center ^ ^ * 

caJfegivers have special resgf^sibility for the same infants each day 



res^f^sibili' 



Take a look at the items you checked. How do your center's environments 
2nd practices compare with how things are in .the infants' homes with their 
own families? Would you choose the center environment for your own infant? 
Do you know why or why^not? 



la 
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PLAN SINIPLE AND CXJNVEinENT INF7\NT SPACES 



There is nore than one way to arrange any space used 
for inf^t care*, The needs of ijifants are very 
sinple, out special. An infant environment requires 
areas for the different routines of each day. These 
include sleeping, eating, dic^^erii^g, watching or 
playing and getting fr^ air. A receiving area for 
greeting 'pa^its 'and exchanging information is also 
an iit{X>rtant part of any space used for group infant 
care. With" an open ^environment, all infants are in 
clear view at all times. This ensures that infants 
are always being handled cstrefuUy and gently. 
Baby-proof barriers keep babies \^Tere they belong. 
Caregivers can see and step over* these low dividers, 
allowing for ease of care and safety- The cribs 
belong in clear view as well. Then vAien babies 
awaken, they are not left in their beds foz: too long 
a time. The arrangement of space and decorations 
are inportant. Plan different areas for babies to 
crawl and play in a variety of ways. Lew ceilings 
and decorations at infant eye level 6 to 20 inches 
from the floor .are nice. . \ 



J \ Ifere are some tips for planning infant 



\paces: j 



A home base Set aside a particular area for eacl^ 
eight infants. Arrange care areas around this home 
base for napping, diapering, eating and food prep- 
aration. 

Some privat&^paces A large box or comer g[ives 
an igfant the^chance to spend some time alone or 
with, one caregiver. Arrange these so that infants 
are never oonpletely out of view. 

Clear pathways Plan uncluittered jpace for care- 
givers to walk to and around are^fS^^:;3;hese pathways 
serve to overlook 'and cphnect activities. 



Some of the i4eas and concepts in this section are adapted from Cohen, U., 
Hill, A. B., Lane, C. G., McGinty, T., & Moore, G. T., Recommendations For 
Child Play Areas, and Moore, G. T., Lajie, C. G., Hill, A. B., Cohen, (J., 
& McGinty? T., Recommendations For Child Care Centers. Milwaukee: (Jniver- v 
'sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Center For Architecture and Urban Planning 
Research, 1979. 
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LET RECEIVING AREAS SERVE 1>ARENTS' NEEDS 



Ihe receiving area need not take up a great deal of space. But it allows 
space for staff and parents to stand and chat or exchsuige infonnation while 
parents come and ^ with their infants. A Counter maJ^ a useful surface 
for oonpletijig forms. A clock in or visible from the receiving area allows 
for recording aririyal and* departure times. A cubbyhole storage unit is 
helpful for various forms , pens and supplies needed here. It is Ijandy to 
have a table or^rountef top at a comfortable height right next to the 
receivjLng area. Parents can easily stand here while removing or putting on 
an infant's outer garments. Bulletin boards and wall decorations can add 
color and int^st to thisL ar^. \Parents feel more comfortable aboUt 
leavijig their child \*jen they can ''see into the infant area. The receiving 
area should permit a fdll^ view of the infant are^'. Parents should be able 
to see without being in:oi: iiiterrupting the routines of any area. 






Where to locate the eating area depends upon the overall plan of your 
infant environment. Keep one thing in mind. As parents arrive, baby food 
and milk must be refrigerated. .It helps if food storage is oonvenient to 
the main entry. It "is iitportant to have a sink in the eating area for, 
frequent handwashing and clean-v^). A refrigerator and stove or hot pjate 
are necessary. Space should be allowed for high chairs, a ocmfortable 
adult chair and feeding table. Some centers use infant seats for feeding 
babies not yet ready for high chairs. For safety, the seats are perma- 
nently bolted to tabletops. Ihis keeps an active infant from tipping over 
a seat. Free wall space within the eating area allows for charts and 
records to be hung in plain sight and easy to use. When next to the play 
area, a baby-proof barrier will keep crawling , infants safely out of the 
eating area. ^ 
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CREkrE '^Pn open envikxwent for napping 



Ihe sleeping area for infants does not have to be s^)arate or darkened. 
Most infants sleep just as well next to other areas or activities. With 
the infants sleeping in clear view, an awake baby is less likely to be left 
in a crib for too long a tinie. Cribs. take up a lot of floor space. Use 
the smallest cribs that regulations allow. Large cribs are not necessary 
in the infant center since only infants who are sleeping are to" be in a" 
crib.^ Small, rectangular playpens with folding mesh sides save space. 
Bolting these securely to the top o^„ storage units adds more shelf space in 
the sleeping area. Arty crib or playpen must meet all health and safety 
regulaticxis. A rocking chair belongs in this area. A mother can com- 
fortably nurse her baby here. A caregiver can rock a fretful infant. It 
makes good sense to have the slewing and di^)ering areas locatied as near 
each other as possible.^ A" screened porch is ideal in sore climates. Then 
babies can get fresh air as they sleep. 

\ 

9 
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LOCflTE DIAPERING AHEaS FOR CONVENIENCE 




There must be a sink in the diapering, area. Ihis is a must for the frequent 
handwashing and wiping-i?) that vdll take^ place, A waist-high changing 
surface and convenient storage make routme.s easier here. It is best when 
all surfaces including the floor are easy to clean and' disinfect. It is 
very helpful to have sane wall space for charts ^ schedules and records. 
ReScords and charts ar^ the most xiseful when they are easy to see and reach. 
A toilet for flushing away solid wastes is helpful near the changing surface. 
* Good ventilation helps eliminate odors in that area. 
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MAKE A SEPARATE PIAY AREA FOR 
BABIES"WHO CRAWL 



Ihe indoor play area can provi^ the safety of a playpen with^nore room for 
freedon of lODvement. It is a good idea to separate the n6n-crawlers fxan 
the crawlers. Set aside a space and use low ifiassocks or other low dividers 
to make a safe spot for the youngest babies. Iheijri^hould be interesting 
things for the infants to see, do and hear in the play area. An unbireak-^ 
able mirror attached to the wall at floor l^el, where the babies ^spend 
most of their waking time, i^ fun. A window to the- outside is nice. Any 
window within infant reach must be inade of safety glass or have wide ledges 
or screens which will prevent infants from banging toys against the glass. 
Clear plastic insert^. in the barriers surrounding the play space provide a 
larger view oif things for babies. Carpetiilg makes a good surface. This 
area shoula be free of drafts. Ledges or various handholds are helpful for 
infants who are -pulling JJiemselves up and learning to walk. Pits or low 
stairs are good additions, to infant play areas. With gradually sloping 
stairs / three or four inches in height, infants' can safely enjoy the chal- 
lenge of learning to crawl up down. 




PLAN OOroOOR PLRY AREAS ESPECIALLY FOR INFMUS 




Fresh air benefits both infants* and caregivers., , In some northern^ climates 
with cold winters^ adults make a point of 'bundling up their infants and 
taking them out daily. Trees or shelters are good for shading babies from 
the hot sm. Bushes , fences or walls provide protection from the wind. 
The Pacific Oaks College in California has given careful thought to outdoor 
environments for infants.* Ihey.have found ways to keep babies safe with- 
ovit having to rejjtrict them. Their design is based on using different' 
textures, surfaces and levels Of difficulty. Each infant naturally selects 
the best place to. play. One section 'is a grassy area, vAiich is a safe spot 
for all infants. Next to this, crawling infants find a wooden pathway. 
Hiis separates the grass from sand.'-' The wo0d slats of the pathway are just 
a few inches above ground. Babies will spend time esq^erimenting and crawl- 
ing here. By the time the infants learn to g^t over the pathway, they are 
past putting everything in their mouths. The sand area becomes a safe 
place for them to play. Beyond the sand, are new challenges. *he nore 
skilled infants find slight ranps next. This plan has proven ..to allow for 
different play without undue risk to any infant. 

*Ad2^ed from Cohen, U., McGinty, T., & Moore, G. T., Cas^. Studies Of . 
Child Play Aic^as And Child. Support Facilities. Milwaukee: University 
of Wisoonsin-^iilwaukee, Cenl^er for Architecture and Urban Planning Research, 
1978. \ ' ^ ' ' ' 



TAKE A LOOK AT (XSE^ INFANT CARE AREA 



This plan*shcws one<vay to arrange an infant care area. See if y^u can 
spot the strong and weak points, Cbnpare your thoughts with tho§e listed 
below. . ' ^ 
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STRENGTHS 



WEAMESSES 



* 



/ 



convenient receiving, area near main entry 

separate routine care areas allow^br^^ ' 
nappin'g, eating and diapering in small ^ 
' groups 

crawl ai'eas .with lew boundaries allcw ^ 
infants to crawl safeiy in clear view of 
caregivers 

low platform in right-hand crawl area ^ 
gives infants view to outside^ practice 
for pulling Up j ^ 

outdoor play space is near infant care * 
areas ■ ^ . . - * • ' 

Qutdoor shelter ptotects inf^ts fron 
♦harsh weather" ' ' 



door to outside play in middle 
of le^qe play area, unsafe and 
iirpractical ^ i 

diapering area too close to 
eating/^food preparation areas 

walkers and swings should be in 
separate areas for safety . <^ 

4 • 

infants need private or semi- 
enclosed get-Av^y spaces that 
caregivers can see into 

outctoor plciy .space needs different 
tiaxtijures and levels 

rairps, txannels and mats v^ld add 
variety and challenge to^ ^lay 
spaces 



CHEaC YOUR GENII'S BIFAJW AREA 



j.^. c/se t'^e below zo helo :jou, look av and tMnk about 

ycuv infanz^.JLTea. ^rkink 2bcut ways* zo irprcve the use o: 



OJiOAiVIZATICiV JF INFAJIT AJ^,EA 

^ ^ open envi^nment - all parts of the infant area are in clear view 

traffic flow it .is easy ^to move from one area to another 

1^ different areas - it is clear whe^e different activities are toj. 



take place 

receiving- parents feeding sleepijag 

.Rlay_arBaLl_____ ^ ^ _ diapering ou tdoor E^lay space 



ARRAJGEMEtlT. OF AREAS 
Receiving area 



» 
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near main entry ^ 
convenient to food and diaper bag storage 

counter and/or table for parents to take off and put, oil outer 
Garments ^ 



lurce _j refrigerator 

stdragq 

'.jxrnfortable chair and feeding table for caregiver'-s benefit 
' v^i^featole floor surface - ^ ....... ..^ \\ 



Sleqpingf^-^ea ^ 

safer qasily sanitized cribs^ for infants 

comfortable rocking chair 

Diapering area ^ - ' 

^ '//aist-high changing surface ^ 

sink . ^ \ - ^ 

convenient storage for diapers 

convenient v;aste disposal * - ' 



. flush toilet 
washable floor surface 



Play arfeas/ indoors and outdoors 

_| child-proof barri,ers 

things to see at infant eye-leve2r 
draft- free/ pleasant crawling 'surface 

handholds for ii;fants who are pulling up 

way to separate non-crawlers frcm crawling infants 
small changes in levels ax\d different textures 
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MAKING 
CENTER SPACES 
LIVEABLE 




CREASE A CHEERFUL AND CALM ATMDSPHERE 



^^^^^^^ - 
The si^ts and sounds of the center envx^nner^ can 

appeal to both infants and adults. VJindows to the 

outside let in li^t and a variety of sights. 

Changing shadows and light patterns create interest. 

Cuirtains or drapes add color and softness. Ihey 

absorb sound and help control the natural light. 

Pastel colors are pleasant for walls. Posters and 

decorations can add variety and interest. Colored 

sheets, mobiles and toys can give the infants 

interesting things to look at \^4iile going ..off to or 

rousing from sleep. Music can- be soothing. Be 

careful not to keep the irusic playing constantly. 

\Infants and adults alike "tune out" background 
rtiwsic. Wind chines and bells add interesting 

/somds\ -iSeaErrberT'-during--^ 
contact with a caregiver is probably the itost 
iitportant factor in any infant's envircnirent. 
People attract infants nore than things. Infants 
respond most to the human voice and face. 




Make the infjmt environment cheerful: 

Use color at eye-level. People are usually nt5st 
(!:anfortable in roocns with li^t-colored walls. The 
bright colors like red and' orange are be3t T6r 
decorations. Trees, f lowers, animals and insects 
are fun pictures for the infant play area. The 
infants will enjoy these only if they are at infant 
eye^jtevel, which is near the floor. 

-« * 

Vaint 'your om^decorations . You can paint your own 
decorations. Find a picture you like. Use an 
opa:^ projector and trace the outline on the v^l. 
Als^k^s use non- toxic paints, especially * f6r decora- 
tions which are on the walls in the play space. 

Hang mobiles. Remerrber to .see things from the 
infant's point of view. As infants grcM^ they look 
farther and farther from themselves. For a three , 
month old, for example, mobiles shbuld be within 
two. or tlpcee feet. An 11 month olcA will enjoy 
things farther away and staring \Dut\the window.. 

Use mirrors and crib toys. Besides p^ttprned 
sheets you may wish to 'use unbreakable mirrors and 
crib toys* Avoid stuffed toys vjhich mi^t obstruct 
breathing. . — ' 



nXXUDE TE3CTURES TEIAT BABIES CAN TOUCH 



Infants come in contac± with a variety of textiires 
eadi c3ay. The changing table usually has a smooth, 
easy-to-clean surface. Their beds and bedding are 
soft ^d warm. The play area is a good place to 
introduce as many different textures as possible. 
Carpeting is a good surface for infant play spaces. 
But different textures can be built in or added to 
increase variety for infants. 



Here are some different textures to consider using 
within the infant environment: 

^ Vood Wood flooring insic^e or a wooden ded< out- 

side provide another surface for children .to 
crawl on and explore. Be sure the wood is smooth 
and free of splinters. 

Carpets If ^the infants' play space is carpeted^ 
you can add variety with throw rugs or pieces of 
♦ carpeting with different textures and level of 

pile. Be cJarefiil that these do not cause the ' 
infant who is beqinning to walk to stunble and 
fall. Low platforms three or four indies hi<^/ 
$ac± carpeted with a different texture are good 
places for infants learning to crawl. 

^ Natural textures Do not overlook the possibilip 
ties of. letting the infants safely explore the 
various textures found putdoors. These include 
' grass and, eventually, sand. 

i\Texture toys Toys can be^used to introdix::e differ- 
ent textures, such as plastic, wood and fabrics 
We discuss these in detail in- a later section. 

Fabrics The clothing caregivers wear is a part of 
eadi infant's environment-, Ifepending upon v*iat' 
they wear, caregivers can provide a variety of 
textures for the infants they hold. 

Cushions and pillows Cushions and pillcw^ with 
^ . washable covers can add 'a' variety of textures while 

providing infants the fun of crawl^Jig ^ound arid 
over them. . > ^ 
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MAKE THE PIAY AREA VftRIED AND PnERESTING 



The play area should be the fcxnjs of the infant 

center. Create a safe, fun place for irifants to. 

spend their awake tiirve. Use cribs only for infants 

whD are sleeping. Playpens are only for emergency 

and limited use. ' Infants need the freedom to use 

their muscles. Iheymust practice moving to learn / 

how to sit, crawl, stind and walk. Different 

levels or dividers can safely separate the more 

active infants from the very youngest. 



Here are some suggestions for planning a play area 
for infants with different l^els: 

Make low^ covered platforms. A low? platform a few 
few inches from the floor^ is one way to make a safe 
place for infant activities. The size of ;the^ plat- 
form will depend \yjgoa the size of the area you have 
to work with.. A corner is a good spot ,for a plat- 
form. Walls can bound it on two sides. Al], the 
better if there is a window with a view to the 
outside. Toys and pillows can be scattered around. 
Infants are, free to sit, crawl, play with toys and 
each other. There is no danger they will be run 
over by older infants in walkers. 

Create safe carpeted areas. Think of ways to keep 
the young babies safely away from the more active- 
ones but still a part of -the group. Carpet-covered 
boxes car\ be moved about to nake safe areas for the 
youngest babies. 

Use what is at hand to create interest. Pits and • 
platforms are m$^jor construction projects which may 
require more resources than are available. Think 
of easy ways to add variety to any infant play area 
with materials at hand. A rfattress covered with 
vinyl or a washable material can be a safe new 
challenge for your crawling infants. A dress or 
suit box stuffed with papers and covered with, 
washable, vinyl shelf paper can be crawled on or 
over. It can be pushed .about, too. 

• Make l^wrojnps . ' A carpet-covered ranp makes a*' fun 
way £or infants to' crawl from onfe place to another 
, to play. The challenge of crawling up and down 
these slight** inclines helps babie$ gain new skills.' 



FIND CBEPOTDJE WAYS TO <3ET INERNTS OITICOORS 



There are many benefits to being outdoors in the 
fr^h air. Getting infants outside as rroirh as 
possible is important. Seme caregivers like to be' 
outside themselves. They believe that infants need 
fresh air daily. They find different ways to make 
sure that the infants in their care do have outdoor 
e5q)eriences. Your center may not have an outdoor 
, space that is especially planned for infants, but 
there are ways adults can take the babies outdoors. 



Here are some ways to get infanta outside: 

Use volunteers. You may have the services of 
senior citizens, students, Red Cross or other 
volunteers. Plan ways to use any extra adults^ to 
take infants outside. A young baby can be wrapped 
^ in a blanket and carried out to enjoy the different 
sights and sounds of outdoors. 

Find a safe spot. There may be a space that is 
safe to use in a play area used by the older 
children. Just make sure that the little ones are 
out of the way of the faster, more active children. 
Also, find a spot that is free of any materials or 
equipment that might prove to be a hazard. You can 
put infants on blankets oi^ in infant seats here. 

Try backpacks and slings. Backpacks and slings 
have different designs. Sane hold the infant in 
'front and seme in back. This allows an adult to ^ 
take a walk with two infants. One baby can ride in , 
front and one can ride in back. 

Push carriages or strollers. Caregivers can take 
infants out for walks in carriages and strqllers- 
Twin strollers permit two infants to sit side-by- 
side. An infant seat can be secured safely to the 
package rack. This way, an adult can stroll 
outside with three infants at the sams time. 

Try special infant equipment. You may wish to use 
bouncer chairs, playpens or walkers outdoors.,' 
Infants should be in these for just short periods 
of 'time. Fifteen minutes at any one time is long ■ 
enough. , ; < 
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CHECK YOUR INFWT AREA FOR LIVEABILITy 



J Check your center's indoor and outdoor infant spaces.^ Score 

,^r^ one point for each item that you check on the list below. 



bright, cheery paint and colors , . . 

colorfuiydecorations and shapes at infant eye-level 
nDbiles/ 

indoor play surfaces with different textures 
different -outdoor play surfaces like grass and sand 
toys with different textures ; 
fabrics with different textures 
slightly different levels Or lew steps 
variety of scunds 

outdoor play area or strollers, backpacks or plan for taking infants 
outdoors 

soft laps and rocking chairs ' ^ , - * . 

itdrrors and toys for babies in cribs 



SCORE YOUR CENTER'S INFANT AREAS. IF YCU CHECKED: 

8-12 Keep 155 the good work. . • 

^ I 
5-7 There is roan for^ changes that will make your center a more live- 
able environment for infants. 

0-4 Look for ways to iitprove your infant environment by adding sane 
of the items which ycu didn't check. 

\ 
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ADDING THE HUMAN 
TOUCH TO 
CENTER ENVIRONMENTS 

PART TWO 



in PART TWO you will discover: 

. tips for managing, the infant environment 

. safe toys and equipment 

. ways bo support personal and individual 
differences - 

some' suggested books aijd refcords . , 



Parents base their opinions about the infant area 
on what haRjens during those few minutes when they 
are leaving or picking up their infant. Soteone 
should regularly have the task of greeting parents 
and checking infants in or out. Ihis ensures the ^; 
snooth running of the receiving area. OamunicatLon 
between the parents and the center is iirportant. 
Established routines and prepared fonte do a lot to 
make sure everyone is as fully informed as possible, 
•mis can iitprove the qualit^of caregiving both, at 
home and in the'centisr. Ihis" is to the infant's 
advantage a»i a worthviiile goal. 



Here are some hints for managing the arrival and 
departure of infants and their parents: 

Begin mth a warm welcome. Greet both the parent 
and the infant. Take a minute to ask how the child 
is feeling: Look for signs of illness like puffy 
eyes or flushed cheeks. 

Follow your center's routines. Each center should 
have a regular check- in procedure. Parents may be 
% asked to fill in daily reports. You will want to 

record the infant's time of arrival. Oieck the 
contents of the diaper bag for food, bottles, dia- 
pers and dry clothes. Thank the parent and say . 
good-bye. Get the child involved or settled. Then 
\ put the child's" supplies away. 

Plan ahead for departures. Keep track of expected 
return time of parents. This way you can begin 
preparing for the infant's departure in advance. 
You can check, the infant's diaper, organize the 
' . diaper bag and oonplete any parent report forms. 

Then when you see the parent, you are ready and .can 
offer a sincere and happy greeting. Take a few 
moments to chat with parents about the infant's 
day. Write down departure times and say your good- 
byes. 

Know the value of charts and records^. Parents like 
, .to know about their baby's day. ynlike older 

children, infants' cannot tell their parents . what 

happened during the 'day. , Charts ai:|.ow you to give 
' accxirate, detailed in^onnation for each baby, each. 

day. 'you will find a sample parent information' 

chart on page 45. 



HAVE A GOOD SYSTEM FOR DBDP-IN CAPE 



Your center nay provide drop-in ^c^re.. " P^trents may 
arrive at any time to drop off or pick vp their 
infants. This calls for flexible caregivers who 
can adjust to change as different babies ocxne and 
go. Careful planning helps. As additional care- 
givers are called in, you will need an easy, effi- 
cient plan for assigning and sharing duties. It 
may help, to know attendanc^Njcs:ids. Your director 
may be able to share this infcnnation with you. 
Payday, for exanpXe, is usually one of the busiest 
days each nonth in military child care centers. 



Careful planning helps to meet the challenge of 
drop'in cave: 

' Make a name tag for each child. Infants feel more 
at home and respond better if yoa can use their 
names. N^aie tags help. Masking tape name -tags ^ure 
quick and easy to make. ' These can be put on the, 
backs of the infants, on their ixjttles and' diaper 
bags. 

Expect some upset. Tiny babies seem to respond to 
almost any adult face. Around eight months of age, 
infants begin to learn the difference between 
familiar and unfamiliar faces. So you may fihd an 
older infant who is ipset. Caregivers must have 
Icpts of patience and try different ways like 
singing, rocking or walking to help a particular 
infant adjust to new faces. 

Have a plan for caregivers. As infants and care- 
^^ivers oome and go, you will want a plan to follow. 
Plans are best made in advance. Divide the duties 
by areas or by responsibility for certain infants. 
This way each ^caregiver knows exactly what to do. 

Check entries and exits. An easy check-in and 
check-out syst^i helps you keep track of the 
infants as they arrive and leave. Both individual, 
and group wall charts are helpful. Parent informa-* 
tion cards on clipboards or attached to e^ch crib 
'help caregivers keep track of ^d-meet the n^s' of 
each infant. Wall* charts* let anyone. see at a " 
glance irtportant things - like how many* babies are 
in the center or vvtoise 'diapers have been checked 
arid when. ^ 
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M?VNAGE THE INFANT AREA SMDOTHLY 



k good system can help you get smoothly through the day. The 
: goal in all cases is consistency of ca^e. TT^is means that 

^infants are able to follow their usual schedules while being 
"^S^ cared for by familiar adults. Three different system for ^ 
tnanaging an infant area are described below. Read (^ch one and 
decide which' best describes how your infant area operates: 

A. ZONE MANAGEMENT 

Caregivers are assigned to specific areas or zones. Each adult renjains 
in an assigned area, such as di^ring, for a speci^c time period/ 
Ihe caregiver is -responsible for the infants and activities in just 
that area. For exanple, a caregiver" assigned to the play area does not 
leave that area to change diapers. For variety, caregivers rotate from 
area to area. One advantage of this system is that caregivers always 
know exactly where they shai!ild be and what to do. Ihey spend more time 
.talking to and playing with the babies. Sane feel that infants havfe a 
strong need to be close to one regular caregiver while in the center. 
One drawback might be that an infant does not spend all day in' the care 
of just one person. 

B. PRl^CUOr CAREGIVER ^ ^ ' ' 

Caregivers take care of all routine activities for certain infants. 
Caregivers spend all day with the same infants and often say this helps 
them feel "closer" to the infants in their care. Sore feel this is the 
only way to provide consistency of care. One problem is that caregivers 
may neglect an individual infant's needs while caring for this "li1:tle 
groi5>" of babies. 

C. LEAD CAREGIVER 

The lead caregiver supervises and directs all caregivers \it\o^fk 

together as a team and share all, duties. The lead caregiver does the 

planning and organizing. Ihis may detract fron time the lead caregiver 

spends in direct contact with the infants. There i^ arother drawback ^ 

to this plan. Since the other caregivers have not helped plan the 

program, they often feel that they are just being "bossed" around. 

But, this plan offers the advantage of having someone in charge of the 

infant area. Good management requires a leader who can help with 

problems and answer questions. 

Which of these best describes the operation of yoyir infant area? » 

' . // none s^^fthe^ describes hoi) your infant area is managed^ write your 
own briefaescription here: ^ . 

Can you think of dny ways to improve the system in your center? 
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LOOK FOR WAYS ID KEEP GTOUP SIZE S^RLL 



All the details that go into x:arijig for an infant 
' take tine. To protect the health and safety of ,.the 
babies in a child care center, there must be enough 
caregivers. Tbe total nurrber of infants receiving 
care in each infant program should be cairefully i 
controlled. Four infants for each caregiver is a 
frequently recomnneriaed number. Of x^ourse, numbers- 
do notv account for the different ages br moods of - * 
infants. Four very young or fussy babies mic^it veryv 
well be too much for one caregiver, while four " ^ ^ . 
older, happy infant^ would prove to be no prcblem 
whatever. The smaller the tptal group size can be, ' \ 

the better. This redxices the overall noise, level " . 
and increases c^portunities for lots of contact with 
the infants.' It makes the center more pleasant for 
both the babies and their caregivers. 



Look for ways to keep group size small: 

Divide the infant area, ikistead of. having a lot of 
infants iiTone large area, a center might try 
dividing that same space into two or more areas. 
,The resxilt is smaller groqp size. Remodeling or 
"changing walls are the best solutions, lhat may not 
. always be possible. There .are gther ways to divide 
space. Shelves, counters, curtains o;r banners dssp, 
be used' as 4ividers. Careful planning is necessary. 
; c Caregivers must. find it easy to move infants to 

- , diapering, eating and play areas. 

. Divide the larger group. Any center vrtiich^has ^ 

outdoor space for infants can use this to advfeuitage. 
X CaregiveiJs can moye some awake }iabies to this space 
and watch them at play here. This offers the 
infants the variety and interest of the out^r 
environment tod helps reduce the hiitber of infants, 

. in the main infant arfea for at least a short while. 

Look for volunteers. Scene centers are s\x:oessful at^ 
finding and using volunteers. Having an extra ^Sdult 
/ ' ' in the room on a regular basis can ^«rease thfe 

' number of* adults per infant. Remertoer, consis«mcy 

of care is inportant. Seek volunteers vrfp willXT 
ocmmit themselves to a regular schedule. ' Then » 
infants are not faced with too many different 
people, too often. 



DEVferpP "TEA^W^RK" Vn?IH INEftNIS 
TOR QUftLm CKBE 
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While caregivers diaper, feed and play- with inf antsv 
they also are foijning relationships. Caregivers can 
use routines to show babies how to work in partner- 
ship. Adults can use tte oOTtnon, everyday events to 
teacii infants a "team" approach. Both baby and 
adult work together, each respecting the other's . . 
rights, to get things done. Caregivers must be 
careful observers. Before picking xxp an infant, the 
adult looks at and think^s about what the infant is ^ 
doing. TOeti the caregiver approaches calmly .and 
tells the baby yA)at is to happen next. Over a 
ppjiod of time, the adult and infant occne to be **in 
tune" with each other. For exanple, an infant is in 
the play area and it is time for a diaper dieck. 
The baby .is st^ihg at a small speck of lint on the 
rug. Ihe caregiver sees this infant watching intently'. 
Ihe adult just waits. Shortly,,- the infant looks 
away. Then the adult- sa^s, "It is time for me to 
check Shawn's diaper." ' ^ 



Adults can teach a lot by their actions: 

^/ 

J. Makia routines .a team effort. Over a period of 

^ tine, each infant will be able to share more and 

more in routine activities. For exanple, while 
chax^ging an infant's diaper you can talk^to the 
infant each step of the- way. You ask for and keep 
^ the baby's attention. You do not use a toy to 

distract the infant or chatter about just anything. 
After a while the infant comes to understand the < 
^ meaning 'of wet and dry. The time will axe when, 

the infant can lift or move his or her legs. • 
Finally, the infant caif help- you pull off a diaper. 

. Let infants solve their own problems. What woiiLd ' 
you do if you saw two infants pulling on the, same 
toy? Most adults want to be helpful. Tflieir first 
inpulse is to arush in and hel^-solve, the diffi- 
ciiLty. Unless^one infant Is in danger of being 
hurt by another, let the two work out the problem 
themselves.* 

Be gentle to teaqh gentleness. Infants learn to be 
kind and^gentle b^your exanple. One Infant my 
hit another. Step i in imnnediately, but calmly* 
* ^ Gently touch the infant who has beeh hit while 

^using words like gentle and nice. Give all your 
'attention to showing how to treat another with 
tend^mfess and care* * ' 
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KEEP A RBCX)RD OF BABY'S DAY' 



VZhen caring for infants in ^^groijp,' 'it is necessary 
to ke^ records. This assures the quality of care. ^ \ 
Anyone can see at a^glance vten an infant has been^ 
diapered, fed and put down for a nap. An iiqportant 
part of each report or form is a place for parents' 
information. Easy access to special information 
f ran j^ents is iitportanty- Caregivers should be 
alert to all reported 'fcjW allergies. It helps to 
know what special toys or habit-^pattems an infant 
, favors. Any chart that is designed for use in your 
center should make recordkeeping fast and conven- 
ient. It is easier to make check marks than to * 
write long reports^ Any required writing should be 
brief. ' 

'Some basic information that you might want to 
include as a part of your daily records: 



r 



Infant's age Babies vary in size. Knowing an 
infant's age can sometimes be helpful. This pre- 
vents ca^ceqivers from expecting too much from a . 
young b^y whose size and appearance makes her look 
older than she is. 

Parent information Parents must clearly understand 
that the center needs a phone number where they can 
be reached. When parents give an expected return 
time, caregivers can check the infants' diapers* and 
have them ready to go ahead of time. 

Center information If the infant eats any food 
pr^ared in the center or uses any diapers provided 
by the center, the daily record card can be used to 
assist in keeping track of charges • 

Parent-caregiver communication Report forms need 
room for both parents and.cadregivers to note iirpor- 
tant information. This way all the special dittle 
details of care can be written down and not over- 
looked by either parents or caregivers. A circle 
with eyes and nose can be a fast way to report a 
child's mood for .the^*4ay. A caregiver can quickly 
draw in a smile or f^own. 

Routine car? Sane siitple method for reporting the 
routines of eating^ diapering and sleeping should be 
included on the daily report form. 
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Belcw is a saiiple PARHM* nJPOPtftTION/CElTIER REPORT form. SiK±i a form 
allows for the quick and aasy recording and exchange of information 
betVr^n parents and caregivers in the center. Uiis kind of cormunication 
is inportant in order to maintain high-quality care. ^ ' 



DAILY INFANT REOOFD 



/ 



I 



Date 



Aqe (p -n\o 



• rorfs ".are ^^W/ _ Phcre ^f-^^^J .^tom tiire 00_ 

I orouint fron nooer Bottles 5^ Poor' S^ar$ Diapers / O 

..j:.y Use ate >^^^- ^ k'^^aJL^jZ hast slept ^^.^"c'J 

. u^V '''^^^ sleep at v. ''j^^l 



Fcxxi frcm l>ome 



p.m. , Ce nte r foo d {\ Lease check) 



St^ecial instructions, allergies: 



break fast 
nnoming snack 
'unch 

afternoon snack 
supper 

evening snack * 



bii^^er wrecks: 



Vcur l>aJ; 
what 



..te: 
when 



Your baby slept: 



to 



to /h^oO 

to 

to 



;< - ir/ ' t3**'- iXTA^L rovenent 
'.V - vjo* S - s Leep ing 
.'ij-ix^r *A center iia^rs jseci ^ 




/our baby was 



today. 



$r>^4.U5 



i 
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MANAGE INFANT FEEDING IN A 'RELAXED VlAy 



Caregivers will want to have a plan for feeding the 
infants in shifts. iMs allows for .feeding time to 
be a relaxed, enjoyable e>operience for all. It 
helps to pian ahead. TJiis way you can have each 
infant's meal ready on tiine. Hungry babies cry 
more often, having food ready on time helps reduce 
crying and stress for everyone in the infant, area. 
Have ail food and bottles pr^^ed ahead of tiine. 
Ihis way you never will have to leave an infan^: 
unattended in the eating area. While feeding an 
infant^ chat about what is going on. Try not to 
rush any infant through a feeding period even if 
you feel the pressure of sticking to a feeding 
schedule. Renember, young babies mast be burped. ^ 
Always wipe each infant ' s hands and face and make a 
diaper check after each feeding. The last task is 
to clean up and wash your hands. Then you are 
ready to feed the next baby. . 
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Plan ahead for smooth feeding routines: 

Always wash your hands. .The iirportance of having 
clean hands before handling food cannot bp over- 
en^iasized. The first step before preparing to 
teed each baby is to wash your hands. Wash your 
hands, each time you prepare food for another infant. 

Be alevt to special needs^^B^fore you prepare each 
infant's meal or warm bottles, check that infant's 
feeding instnactions for the' day. This way you 
will not fail to make any changes in the diet or 
overlook allergies or special ihstructojons from a 
parent. ' < " / 

% 

Consider the needs of each infect. The age and 
skills of each infant will affect your feeding 
plans. You will have to hold the very youngest in 
your lap. Once a baby is sitting upr you can use a 
high chai-D with a safety strap or seat belt. Have 
two spoons. Qne for the infant to hold and one for 
you to use. Infants who can sit in high chairs 
like to try finger foods. 

Get organized first. 'Learn to be well-^Drganized 
and have everything you need at hand. This way you 
can feed two infants at the same .time and still 
give each one plenty of attention. There will be 
tiires when schedules and hungry infants will require 
this. Plan carefully, remain calm and enjoy meal- 
tiriB with the babies. 
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Caregivers need an easy v;ay to keep track of whidi babies have been fed.^ 
wall diart in the feeding area provides this infornatian at a glance. Tf>e 
sanple chart belciw requires little time and effort, to conplete and use. 
For more detailed information, caregivers can refer to the parent infonter 
tion sheet for each infant. On the wall chart, a caregiver writes the name 
of each infant next to a crib number. An "X" in the allergies colunn is a 
reminder tojtheck the parent informaticn sheet for that infant before 
serving center-prepared foods. In the next colurm a "C" indicates that the 
infant will^ eat food pr^ared by the center. An "H" shows that the baby's 
food is brou(^t from home. An "N" tells caregivers that the mother will be 
in to breastfeed her baby. Finally, a check mark is entered in the correct 
colurm on the chart each time a baby^ has been fed. A wall diart which is 
covered with acetate or plastiy can be used again and- again. Either wax 
pencils or pens with washable ink are suitable for this. 



INFAOTS FEEDING CHART 



C = center-prepared food 

H = food from hone 

N = mother will breastfeed 



Crib 
« 


Name 


« 

Aller- 
gies 


Food 


Break- 
fast 


A.M. 

Snack 


Lunch 


P.M. 

Snack 


Dinner 


Evel 
Snack 


1 






J 


y 
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t 
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H 














3 
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X 


C 
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PLAN DIAPERING BDUtlNES AND POILCW IHEM 

[ i . ' 



A well-managed infant care program has a gcod 

routine for checking and changing diapers. Infants 

need frequent diaper changes to be ccmfortable. 

Dry diapers also protect against serious cases of 

rash. You may disliJce the odors and mess that are 

naturally a part of this routine. On the other 

hand, while di^)ering an infant you have the chance 

to be close, touch, talk or sing to just one infant 

at a time. While being diapered infants should be 

handled as gently as possible. Diapering can be a 

very special tiine for infants and caregivers to 

learn about each other and enjoy each other. For 

the ocxnfort of the' infants, diaper checks should be 

made every hour. The ^ first check in the morning 

can also be a good time for a thorough health 

check. Each diaper check and change should be 

recorded. Ihis infonration can be very iitportant.^ 

An infant should never be left unattended during a 

diaper change. It is a good idea to have all 

supplies at hand before lifting a baby to the 

changing surface. The diapering surface must be 

disinfected after each use. Caregivers must vash ^/ 

their hands after each diaper change. 



Careful planning permits -adequate checks: 

Check infants before moving them. An efficient 
system is to check any infant before moving that 
infant to another area. Particularly inportant for 
the comfort of the infant is to check the diaper 
just before the infant is scheduled to eat or 
gleep. * 

Check any obviously wet or soiled infant. Any time 
a baby has obviously wet or. soiled a- diapejj, care- 
givers should change that infant's diaper as soon 
as possible for the baby's comfort. > 

Check any infant not checked for an hour. Care- 
givers need a checklist or master chart to ensure 
that no infant is overlooked each hour. The sairgle 
wallt chart on the next page is easy to use. Of 
course, sleeping babies are not awakened to be 
checked. 




Ift '• 

Ohe chart belcw is for caregivers to keep track of diaper checks. Care- 
givers can glance at the chart and quickly see which infants have been 
checked and when. This way no infant is overlooked and left in a wet or 
soiled diaper for too long. Caregivers write each infant's name next to 
the crib nunber. At the end of every hour, a check mark or letter will^ 
clearly show that each infant has been checked or had a diaper changed. ' 



A SAMPLE DIAPER CHECK CHART 



I 



X- checked, no diange needed BM- soiled, changed 
W-wet, changed S- sleeping 




Crib 
1 


Mane 


0730 


0830 


0930 


1030 


1130 


,1230 


1330 


1430 


1530 


1 

1630 


1730 


1830 


1930 
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MAKE TOE EIAY AREA A FUN,, SAFE PLACE 



Enjoy the time you spend with infants in the play 
area. Do^not forget their safety or the value of 
play for infants. ^ When sitting in the play area, 
face the main play areas. Tten you can keep an eye 
on all the other infants even vMle you give one 
^Ai)diyX^^^^ baby your .attention. You may see an 
infant in trouble or two infants about to collide. 
You cannot just sit where you are and call out. 
You mast go jbo the infants and move them in another 
direction. Yoq will also want to move about the 
play area so you can give some one-to-cne at5:ention 
to eadi infant. The time you spend with eadi baby 
should be fun. You need not spend m^re than a « . ; 
minute, or two at one time playing with each infant. '^^ 
Respond imnediately to any infant v*to cries. Try!;'' J 
to find out the cause of the crying. Check the • 
baby's diaper. Check to see if it is time for that- 
baby to eat or sleep. Rocking chairs dp not belong 
in the play area. They are a hazard to crawling 
infants* 



Here are some more tasks fov^ caregivers in the 
play area: 

^ ^ Keep 'the area safe for play. Remove your shoes 
while in the play area to help keep the crawling 
surface clean ^ Many infant caregivers wear knit 
• slippers in this area. Always be on the lookout 
for broken toys or any hazards. 

' Rotate toys often. Ypiir infant staff will want to 
devise a plan for changing the toys.^ Infants like 
new toys. Have "surprise bbxes'* for special 
activitifs. After playing 'v:ith the blocks or toys in 
one of these boxes; pick them up and put chem out 
of sight.f' These toys will .be new and more fun 
later. ^ '* 

Pick up toys often. Knew that a big part of your 
job in the infant area will;^^be to pick up toys. 
An older in^goit m^ like tq play games of putting 
toys on the shelf or in a basket new and then. 
• Mostly, it will be the adults vto keep the floors 
clear of toys in the infant play area. 
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A wall chatt in or near the play area reminds caregivers hew much infants 
need variety and a chance to move. Babies need time each day to look 
around, toJch different things, roll, stretch, crawl, sil^, pull up and try 
walking. /Caregivers write in each infant's name next to t;he ^propriate 
crib nipber. Then quickly jot down the tine that the inf^t is brought to 
and taken from the play area. Under the broken line in each tiine period, 
^f^givers can show any activities they did such as pointing out pictures 
in a book or playing "pat-a-cake" with each infant in the play area. If 
you use numbered activity cards, it cnly takes a second to record the card 
number and type of activity. You will find a descriptiai of activity cards 
ai page 98. . ' 



A SAMPLE PLAY AREA CHART 





0630-0930 0930-1^^0 1230-1530 1530-1830 


Crib 
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Out 
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FOOtiDOW INEANT SLEEP lOUriNES 



Most infants need momincf and af teimoon naps to be 
healtiy and happy. ^ Babies usually sleep less and 
less during the day as they grow older. At any 
age, son^ babies sleep more than othasat^ Cribs 
.make safe places for babies. It is tenpting to 
leave infants in them, but adults mast never allow 
awake and alert infants to remain in such a limited 
environment for very long. If all' duties are 
carefully planned, ^it' is lasually possible to keep 
track of the infants as they awaken and move them ^ 
to other aaeas. Each infant should have an assigned 
crib. Caregivers need to follow parent instructions f 
for sleep and record how Icng eadi diild has slept: 
To 'do this, information sheets and charts must be 
in the slewing area. This makes ccntnanication and 
keeping records easy and quick. 



Consider these steps to plan sleep routines: 




Cheek the diaper. Always check an infant's diaper 
and make sxire it is dry before putting an infant ^ 
into a crib. If an infant has fallen asleep in 
another area, move the baby gently to crib. Do not 
awaken the baby for a ciiange unless the diaper is 
soiled. 

Check the crib. Make stare that you put an infant 
into the cribf ^signed to it. Make sure the crib 
has been disijifected if it was used earlier by 
another infant. See ti;at;the side of . the crib is 
»tjp and securely latched-tiiefere leaving. 

Know the infant's habits, tf it takes an infant 
more than 15 minvftes to fall asleep, you need to • 
try to find out if there is a problem. Some infants 
do seem to have to fuss before being able to fall 
off to sleep. Hocking and patting are usually not 
necessary or helpful in putting a baby to sleep^ 

Avoid putting babies down with bottles. Hiis habit 
has been found to pronote tooth decay, a coilditicn 
called "bottle nouth." Informed* parents are usually 
very happy to join you in discouraging this habit. 

Check the diaper again. When an infant awakens, 
check that dxag^r before taking the baby to another 
area. Ihen you are free to conplete your routines 
and fill in sleep records. 
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PRDVIDE A HEALTHY AND SAFE ENVIK^INENT 



Caregivers are responsible for protecting th^. ^ * 
safety and health of the infants. These matters 
are not to be taken lightly. . All caregivers should 
knew and follow handwashing regulations carefully. 
This includes before feeding a baiy^, before their 
own meals and after every diaper change. They 
should also knew and follow correct routines for 
cleaning the floors and .crawling areas. Knowing 
how and when to disinfect; toys, cribs and the 
diaper-changing surface is inportant. Rsnerrber, 
most accidents happen because adults have made poor 
judgments. Avoid being the one Who says, "I didn't 
think he could reach that high!" Keeping records 
is an iirportant part of infant care. An accurate 
i^coird of what happens in each infant's day may be 
helpful in the event of illness or' developmental 
difficulty. Caregivers should learn the skills 
needed to .handle emergencies like choking. The Red 
Cross conducts first-aid classes and prints the 
most up--to-date first-aid information. 




Know what to do in an emergency . Study and post 
evacuation plans ^in plain sight. In the event of a 
• storm warning or fire alert, you will knew exactly 
what to do. There should be a *^an for one care- 
giver to be in a safe place. » Then the other care- 
givers can carry out the infants. A crib on v>tieels 
near an emergency exit provides a way^ to nove 
several babies quickly and safely. ^ 



ft 



Guard against poisonings. Cribs, toys, furniture, 
window ledges or any painted surfaces must have 
lead- free paint. Caregiver belongings, which may 
contain aspirin or vitamins, should be locked in 
another part of the center. Cleaning products must 
be in locked cabinets away from the infants. 

Protect from bums. If there are any outlets in the 
bd^ aireas; make sure they are Covered with safety 
plugs. There should be no electrical cords, which a 
baby could pull on. Avoid bums from hot liquids, 
hot foods and over-exposure to the sun. 

Keep diapering safe. While handling the very 
youngest infants remember to support their heads. 
Never leave an infant - no matter how young - alone 
on a counter or high place. Be careful if pins 
are used. Never leave them within 'a baby's reach. 
Never put them in your mouth. 
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BE SURE INEANT EQUIPMENT MEETS SftFETY STANDRRDS 



Use the aheaklist of safety features below to rate the s^feijy 
of the furniture and equipment that the infants useHn your 
,:V^ center. ^Rememher^ it is often how adults use equipment^ rather 
than defective equipment^ that leads to accidents. No infant 
' ^ should he left for long periods of time in any one piece of 

equipment. 

CARRIERS (for tiny babies) 

holds baby in front of adult 

soft, washable fabric 

head support 

adjusts to fit baby 



FRAME BACKPACKS (for babies who can sit alon^) 

i 

seat, higher than leg holes 

seat belt or restraining strap 

padding on frame in ^ront of infant' s face 

padding on shoulder strap 

seat places baby in middle of adult's back 

all rings and latches hold securely 

fabric and stitching is durable 

C^BS 



rounded slats 

slats no more than 2 3/8" apart 
raised top rail 26" from* mattress 
snug fitting mattress 

lead-free, non-toxic paints and materials 

no sharp or rough parts or edges 

no breakable plastic t^lls 

no loose teething rails 

dropside latches securely \ 

no pillows 



BUMPER PADS 

at least six ties 

no long ties to dangle in cirib 

used Qnly with infants who do not pull themselves up 



niFANT SEATS 

only used on table top or counter if bolted down 

base wider than seit 

sturdy frame 

back rest locks securely in each position 

seat belt crosses both crotch and body . 



\ 

4 
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^ HIGH CHAIRS ^ 

P 

^ 'I locking, device to keep chair fron collapsing , 

stuixSy seat belt . ' ' 

' legs are wicJely separated 

; Sturdy footrest an infant can clixrb 

; r\o sharp edges, pinching latches or loose parts on tray 

- no tears in seat cover or e^qxDsed stuffing 

used cnly by infants who sit up without support 

STROLLERS ' ^ ' • 

good, two-v*eel^ brakes ' sturdy seat and materials 

i^ight size for'ontant sturcfy, adjustable seat belt 

sitting infant can reach footrest ^ good shock-absorbing system 

seat locks securely in all positions difficult to tip over 

J high protective sides cn seat 

sunshade lew enough to shade-baby's face 



PLAYPENS 



ho sharp edges or points \ 
" safety latch to prevent collapsing / 

sides at least 20" high 

Strang floor * 

woden playpens 

slats no more than "2 3/8" apart 

^on- toxic, lead- free finish 

mesh playpens 

p'added rails and hinges 

- small .weave mesh no mbr6 than 3/8" in size 

AUTOMATIC swims'' 

padded front bar on seat 

leg holes lower than seat 

no rough edges p 

^ wide-spread, stable legs 

secure seat belt 4 

used only by infants under six months of age 



WALKERS 

used only by babies who can sit alcne 

seat firmly attached to frame , . - 

circular frame with six castors 

• no sharp edges or bolt heads 

smooth trays with np beads or plastic balls ' 

Baby furniture 2nd equipnent is not always safe. This includes some things 
made by weli-known firms una equipm.ent that has been comvonly used for 
many jears. 'y^'alkers with 2n ^'X" frojre are danr/erous. Babies can be injured 
if the frame ijulhwi^es. *Jurper seats that hang in doorways c*annot be 
recommended. -55- « • 
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CHECK TOYS FOR SAFETY 

H 7 : 1^ ' 



Toys provide both fun and learning e^^riences. 
But toys' must be carefully chosen to avoid acci- 
dents- The best tqys fbr infants are free of shajfp 
e^ges or points. Triis reduces the danger to babies 
who often roll over or fall on their toys. Outer 
novihg parts can pinch fingers. Wooden toys should 
'be snrxDth and free of splinters. One way older 
infants learn about their vorld is by throwing 
their toys. Li^t-weight toys a±e best* You can 
use household objects or make your own toys for 
infants. But follow the same giaidelines for choosing 
Scife toys. A 



Here are some tips for selecting safe toys for 
in fan ts : 

Choose washable toys that are safe for chewing. 
Expect infgnts to mouth everything. Avoid painted 
toys unless they are labeled non-toxic. \^ny toy 
njn by batteries is a h^ard. Leaking acid/ 
especially in the^ mouth, can bum severely. 

Avoid toys that might cause choking. ^Stuffed 
animals with small parts like button eyes can be a 
hazard. Infants can pull these of f ^ and choke on 
them. Any toys with pieces less than one-and-a- 
half inches across are not reoomnnended for infants. 
Balloons/ which quicljly become uninflated/ and 
plastic bags are easily swallowed and can cause 
suffocation. Do not use crib toys or mdiiles with 
cords or stringy in which an infant might become 
entangled. \ 

pick unbreakable toy^s. Avoid brittle plastic which 
produces sharp* edges when broken. Glass cS^jects 
and glass mirrors are* hazards in the' infant envi- 
ronment. Safety mirror3 that reflect wpll can be 
dr<3ered from itifant supply catalogs. 

Avoid flarmabie .toys. Asy stuffed or plastic toys 
should be selected and used with caution. Sore 
stuffing materials and plastics are mo:?:e flainnable 
than others. Once a fire has' started, all contents 
of a building can retard or add to the heat, smqf^ 
and flames. It is a good idea to consider the 
flame resistant qualities of toys, as well as 
drapes, carpets, mattresses and other furnishings. 
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Ttie small, narrow sh^s of some small rattles make then very dangerous- 
Ttie unsafe Shapes below have been amaig those whicli haVe been involved in 
deaths or near deaths- Infants have partly swallowed these ^^i§-^^^^^9 
on them or have fallen on them and janrned than down their throat^^^^re- 
rattles have a diameter of 'not .less^ than one-and-a-half inches .^^^^^ " • 




Soft vinyls help make small toys and rattles ^afer for babies'. Avoid toys 
o^- rattles with parts sticking out t3iat babies might jam. in their eyes. 
Always watch babies while. they are playing with rattles and small cpbjects, 
Percave small toys frcm (pih or playpen when baby sleeps • Informatio^i on 
unsafe baby rattles is Ivailable free frcrn^ielJ.S. Product Safety Com- 
mission, Washington, DC^ 20207. Write S^TFact Sheet No. 86 - Baby Ra^tJ^les^, 
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CHECK YOUR INFANT AREA I^ANACSEMENT SYSTEM 



" ^ * Use the ohegklist below, to help, you took at and think about ways 
to manage your infant environment. Think about how to improve 
the management system' for any items nq^ checked. 

each caregiver knows assigned duties and responsibilities 

4 

duties include playing with individual infants ' . 

regular, sch^ule established for routines and activities 



/ 

f— 



a caregiver ' greets every parent and infant 

whoever is free a" specific caregiver 

daily comnunication with parents • is planned 

records/charts report forms bullet jji board 

routines for drop- in care are adequate 
wall charts name tags 

routines/regular schedule for meals and snacks 

hands washed hafore feeding each infant 

records kept/of feeding schedules and food eaten 

< no infant left unattended 



diapering routines planned 

diaper checks every hour changing surface disinfected 

hands washed after each change records kept 



sleeping area routines established 

records kept^ awake babies m^ved cribs disinfected 

play area adequate ^ 

crawling surface clean and free from drafts 

_j hazards and broken toys removed 

only safe toys/ and equipment used in infant envf!P3fiment 

caregivers regul^ly conduct ssif ety and health checks 

OTerg^!|^ procedures posted 

cleani^'^pplies locked in closet 

floors an^ surfaces cleaned regularly 

evacuation drills conducted 

^ no electrical cords or outlets within reach of infants 

caregiver belongings locked 

all equipment and furniture safe ^ 

^ caregivers have up-to-date first-aid trairiing 
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TAKE TIME TO, . OBSERVE EACH INFANT 



The real challenge to providing quality care is for 
caregivers to learn to "read" each infant* s indi- 
vidual patterns. Sane are active, some are irritable, 
soccB like to be sung to and held- Others like to 
be rxxdced while on their turmdes acros^s a caregiver's 
knee. Sona have no regular pattern of behavior at 
all! So as an infant caregiver, your job is to 
find each baby's style- Each infant's schedule 
shDuld be respected instead of putting the infant 
into your center's schedule • To do this, you nust 
observe. Wiat are the signals babies use? Ihey 
cry, look away, fall asle^ or hold their bodies 
rigidly when they want to end an activity. Ihey 
respond with eye aintact, smiles and wild waving of 
anns and legs when opntented with events. The 
inportant >skill to learn is to vary your caregiving 
style and scheduled events to 'fit the style of each 
infant in your center. 



The chart below shows how Ron ,and Max, two one-- 
n:onth-old infants, spent their day. Their mothers 
kept a record of when they 'were asleep, awake, 
crying, feeding or being 'diapered. * You will see 
each infant has a different cycle or pattern:* 
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♦Adapted fron Barnard, K., unpublished data fron the Nursing Child Assessment 
Project, University of Washington, 1976. 
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FIND our ABOUT EACH INFANT FROM PARENTS 



One way of sij^rting an infant's particulcir style 
is to know and follow, as closely as possible the 
sajre schedule 'as that from home. This can happen 
when -parents are asked to corplete information 
forms. Each day the parent tells v^ien the baby last 
ate and slept- Then the parent lists the tim^s that 
food is normally eaten. Caregivers may desire more 
information than that just relating to the eating 
and sleeping routines. One way of getting this is 
toinclude a few sinple questions as^rpart of the 
a^^m^siois jor registration form. The checklist 
below suggests the kinds of questions that might 
prove to be helpful. Parents also can be encouraged 
to give their infants time to get acquainted with 
the facer voice and.smell of new caregivers. A 
gradual introduction to the center is ? g3^ idea. 
Parents can leave the infant first for a few hours, 
then half a day and, finally, for the full day. 



Parent information can be helpful to caregivers: 



ADMISSIONS CHECKLIST 

To best support your infant's style and usual 
patterns, please answer the following questions: 

1. How does your baby act when sleep/? 

\ 

2. How do ycu know your baby wants to play? 



3. Hov do you knew when your baby is bored or 
wants to do' something else? 



4. During the day, when is your baby awake for 
the longest time and most alert? 



5. When fretting ^ how is your baby best 
calmed - gently rockpd, humnied to, etc.? 
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BE AWARE OF THE DIFFERED WAYS 
IHAT ADULTS REACT TO BABIES 



Most adults want to hug and cxddle babies. Sane 
babies liJce to be held and handled ivore than others. 
E>;en when. tired, ill or unhappy, sane babies hold 
their bodies rigid or struggle to get. away when an 
adult tries to hold than. How babies behave may 
affectj^pw caregivers feel about ^ them. In tun>,' 
this affjscts how the advSlts care for the babies. A 
fussy baby may at first get a lot of :attention. If 
the soothing and handling,^ does not work in calming 
the baby, adults are liJcely to give Ivr^s 'and less 
attention to that infant. Adults often' feel dis- 
appointed or- unsuccessful when they are unable to 
c^ a fi^sy baby. Adults expect all infants to 
want to be rocked, hugged and handled. 




Here are some other differences that you can exp'eot 
to find in any group of infants: • 

Responsiveness sdne babies react very strongly to 
new sights and sounds. Ihey will cry or move their 
whole bodies \*en things either surprise, delight 
or scare them. Other babies show less interest. 
They move less or don't bother to ory or xcove their 
bodies. * 

Activity Some babies move more than others. Hiey 
nove their bodies, move their hands toward their 
mouths and turn their heads. Other babies may 
spend time looking at things around them. They 
just don't move as much. ' 

Restlessness Sane babies sleep soiindly with very 
little mcfvement. Others are restless. They inch 
themselves into thq corner of their cribs. Seme 
are more easily awakened b^ noises than others. 

Fussiness Some babies cry a lot. Ihey fuss for 
little or no reason and are hard to hold and make 
calm. Others seldofn cry. 




RECOGNIZE THAT CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 
BBGIN'IN INFA^}CY 



. Infants learn fron their environment/ which is 
first of all, made-up of people and then things. 
The best and nost effective way to respect the 
c\iLture and life-styles of the infants in your 

^center is to have , caregivers with backgrounds 
similar to those of the babies' families. In all 

^ cases this is not possible. But for the most*^)art, 
every attenpt slxiuld be made to make certain that* 
the caregivers reflect and respect the life-styles' 
of the infants in the center. Getting to J^now 
parents and sharing information about such things 
as schedules and ways of caring for infants are 
iirportant if you truly care about respecting and 
si^^rting each family's life-style. 




Consider these cultural differences : 

Eye 'contact A lot of "talking" can go on between 
people with their eyes. From a very early age, 
infants are taught where they should .focus their 
gaze by how adults respond to them. In some cul- 
tures, children are tau^^t to look adults in the^ 
eye. In others they are expected to look downward. 

Language^ If an infant hears one language at home, 
it is b^t if the infant hears that language in the 
center. It will not harm the infant to hear 
another language during the course of the day, but 
if the^TpStents want their -language to be used in 
the center, an attenpt should be made to do this." 

Holding Even the sinple matter of how much and 
how to hold an infant varies from culture to culture. 
'Sanetimes infants are held upright and carried 
about wherever the mother goes. In other cultures 
the baby is held much less often. There are even 
differences in whether a baby held in a lap faces 
toward or away from the adult holding the baby. 

Sex ^differences ^ Most cultures treat boy and girl 
babies differently, even if only in very subtle 
ways. These views about sex differences, even if 
different from your own personal view' of things, 
should be respected in a center setting. 
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LOOK FOR TOE^ADVANTAGES 
OF MIXED-AGE GBDUPS 



This bdbk describes environments, toys and routines ] 
to use with infants. Do not overlook considering ^ 
the advantages of caring for infants and children J"^-— ^ 
of different ages in the same group. What is ^ > '^r^ 

called mixed-age or cross-age care may occur already ' ^ . ' ^^u^l^^: 
at some tines each day in your center. First thing ' ^^,,.jC^^\^^ / 
in the nomiJig and late in the day attendance may - '^^fV^f^ • ^ 
be low. At these times many centers mix the ages ^^AJ 
of childreh' in one group. In some centers the 
drop- in c^e program will include diildren of 
different ages in one group. Ihere are a few nodel 
child care centers which care for children from # 
infancy to school age in one small group. At 
present, most .centers group children by age or 
skill level for practical reasons. More thought 
and study are needed to design equipinent, roan 
arranganents , routines and schedules for child care 
programs for children of different ages in the same 
group. With infants, the mixed-age plan must be 
used with great care. Staff *may spend more time 
with older, nore active children. The quiet, 

undemanding „inf ants may not get enough attention. ^^^^^ ^ 

Also,' older children may harm the little ones. An 
active IS^nonth-old may accidently run over a 
creeping or sitting infant. 



Theve are good reasons for mixed^age care: 

The younger children learn from the oj^der. Ihe^ 
infants and younger children watch the older chil- 
dren and, ^ a result, try new things. Ihis helps 
them learn new ways to play, new words and ways to 
think, as well as new behaviors. 

The older children learn from the younger. Older 
children lea^jn patience if they are around younger 
children and infants. Th^y take pride in and feel 
good about showing younger children how to do 
things. They learn and practice inportant caring 
skills. 

Mixed-age groups help children from small families. 
With the trend toward smaller families, an infant 
or child>4n a group with a mixture of ages can have 
experiences with older or younger children not 
otherwise possible. 




CHECK IHE W^YS YOU SUPPORT DIFEEREWCES 



^J^^ ^he checklist below to help you look at^how you plan aVtd 
^ ' arran<f^ the environment to support and encourage differences. 

••^ 

You can tell if you are supporting and encouraging differences if you can 
think of an infant for' whom you've planned: 

e:q3eriences to fit a particular ^ge and enjoyment, like "p^t-a-cake" 

or echoing "la- la" 



a new activity or way to help an infant has a particular need 
to learn a new skill or develop certain muscles through play 

adjustments in schedules and routines to allow for a baby's "down" day 



You can tell if you res^^t each infant if you: 

like each child for what he or she is instead of what he or she can do 

expect each infant to progress from one stage to the next iAstead of 

oonparing one infant to aix^ther 

overlook those things which you may not like, such as an infant 

cries a lot or is 'not easily calmed 

' accept an infant's need to play, explore and take risks as long as 
there is no 'threat to the baby's safety 

plan play experiences that include touching and talking about parts 

of the infant's body 

plan the center environment to include .equipnent such as mirrors 

You can tell if you encourage di^fs^nces- if you: 

know about each infant's family - brothers and sisters, single parent, 

grandparents 

know vv^ch infants have another culture and language spoken at home 

invite others to visit and use a partijCular infant's language if it is 
different frcan yours 

are alert to and relate to each baby's J^perwexit 
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UNDERSTAND YOUR INFANTS 



In order to plan a good infant program it helps to 
have a clear idea of what infants can and like to 
do. Infants change rapidly. A three month old 
looks and acts qiiite different from a nine month 
old. At any age, infants like to be busy v^ien 
awake. The younger the infant the more tine is 
spent in sleep. Tiny babies are not able to move 
and e:q?lore. Interesting things must be brought . 
closer to them. You may be caring for a group of 
infants, but the differences will require that you 
view each baby individually. You can iiiprove your 
earegiving skills and learn to plan e^q^erienoes that 
will best benefit each infant. Carbine all that you 
read and hear with what you see for yourself. This 
will increase your understanding of infants. The 
more that you knw about infants at various ages and 
what they like to do, the easier it is for you to 
plan a safe, healthy enviraunent which encourages 
and supports their daily grcwth and development. 



ERIC 



Think about and try to imderstand infants: 

Infants are not helpless. Infants^ ritred adults to 
feed, diaper and cccnfort them. They, are able to let 
their needs be known quite clearly. Ihey cry, tense 
their bodies, make eye contact, smile and laugh. 

Movement is linked to how the mind develops. When 
babies have c^jportunities to move about, see and do 
more, they seem to learn more and faster than 
others. So awake babies should be where they can 
see,'ab'*gSiaTiear interesting things. Cribs, infant 
seats,, high chairs and playpens are for limited 
periods of use. 

Development, follows a patfierm. Eadh baby has his 
own timetable for grcwth and development. But each 
^b&by follows a similar pattern. For exanple., in 
learning to talk cooing comes first, then babbling 
sounds and then first words like dada and mama. 

Babies are lovable. Most adults like looking at 
babies, touching them and playing with them. The 
lovable qualities of infants are there for your 
pleasui:e and enjoym^t.^^. bond between adult and 
infant, ensures that the adult will carry out the 
many details of care needed by an infant. 
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KNOW WHAT INE!ANTS CAN DO 



Developmental charts are based on averages* The average baby walks around 
12 ncnths of age. Some babies may walk as early as eight ircnths and others 
not until /2a months. EVERY INFANT FOLLOWS HIS/HER OWN TIMETABLE. Charts do 
show how babies move from one skill to the next. There will be overlaps 
from one sjtage to the next, because each new skill grcws out of ^at has 
ccme befoi 



HCW DO INFANTS' BODIES DEVELOP? 



six weeks to four months 

lies flat unless propped up or held^ 
begins to lift head v*iile on tumnrty 
at six weeks 

stretches legs, kicks feet 

bats hands at toys 

opens fists, uses hands more at 

three to four mcaiths 

lifts head all the way \jp vhile cn 

tumnny at four months 

when awake' spends time looking 

around 

needs toys brcu^t close and Bfr^ 
be moved about by caregiver 



' four to eight months - 

_.vpractioes kicking, likes to 

push feet against toys, 
- adult hand 

_ holds feet xsg vMle lying c»i 
back 

practices turning from side 

to side and learns to. roll 
over 

_ svpports head well 

_ uses hands for getting toys, 

spools 
may sit alone 

_ likes to play with people and 
things 

_ wants to be held i:prig^it, 
moved about, be in different 
places and positions 

_ holds, looks at and drops 
small objects 



eight months to one year 

likes to be active, move about 
practices sitting, crawling, cliirbing 
and- pulling \jp 

hugs, kisses, plays with familiar people ' 

likes to play with hinged toy§ and books 

tries stacking, nesting toys' 

likes small objects and ccaitainers 

rolls and goes after balls 

moves about holding onto things, people 

might begin to walk 

lacks skills and balance, resulting in 

accidents 

can feed self finger foods 



HCW DO THEY USE THEIR SENSES TO EXPLORE? 



six weeks to four' months 



four to eight nonths 



looks at things 8 to 12 inches 

from face (six weeks) 

looks at faces / pictures of faces, 

own image in mirror 

nouths own fj^/ fingers,' objects 

turns head faiir d' sounds 

likes to liM^Llbo. own sounds 

likes to hear aoults talk 

discovers, stares at own hand 

looks at things at all distances 

(four months) 



gets a view of world, while 
sitting 

stares at things with great 
interest 

likes to inspect tiny things 
loQks around for source of 
sounds 

touches/ fingers, brings 
things to mouth 

recognizes familiar faces, may 
fear strangers at six months 
likes to watch other babies, 
children 



eight months to one year 

spends awake time moying about and exploring \ 
explores by holding, touching, mouthing, batting 
at, dropping, throwing and banging toys and 
objects ^ 
20 percent of time is spent starin^cit objects, 
people or out of the window 



HOW DOES LANGUAGE BEGIN? 



six weeks to four months 

cries from birth 

gurgles and coos 

recognizes walking and talking, 

sounds of mother 

listens to all hunan voices 



four to eight months 

gurgles constantly 
begins to really laugh 
makes sounds like da, ma, ba 
at six months 

begins ^X^j^^at sounds heard 



eight months to one year 
says dada and mama 

understands some words: baby, ball, juice 
responds to simple ccnmands: "Wave bye-bye." 
loves books 




MATCH INFANTS* SKILLS WTIH THE TbYS YOU CHOOSE 




V 



Here are some toys you might choose to use with infants. For, 
each one decide at what age an infant might use a toy and how. 
Use the blank lines for your answers. Infants at different 
ages might use the same toy in different ways, infants have 
a wide range of skills and interests. It is difficult to make 
hard and fast rules. Compare your, thoughts with dUrs on page 
74. 
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*Qxtpare your thoughts with ours. We based our choices on, the escperiences 
'of caregivers have worked with groups of infants- Ben«rber, the skills 
and interests of infants vary- Our choices may not be the best for every 
infant in your care.^ 

^Ihis is a good toy for infants fron about three to stx 
•months. Place securely within reach of hands and feet to 
encourage batting and kicking- ' Raxove this toy when an 
infant begins to sit or pull up to avoid accidents - 



crib/playpen 
exprcisor 



ball^' 



mirrors 



soft blocks, 
stacking toys 



face, spiral 
, ^ designs 

books 



At six or seven months, or vAysn babies begin to sit up, 
they enjoy light-weight balls of different sizes. Older 
infants can sit and play "roll-the-ball- " 

Unbreakable mirrors are excellent toys for infants at all 
ages. Very young infants need them 8 to 12 inches fron 
their faces- From about three* months, infants can hold 
jnirror .toys- Crawlers enjoy large mirrors in their P^Y , 
areas- ' ' ' . ^ 

Around eif^t or nine months infants can begin experimenting 
with these^toys- Washable cloth or soft blbcks are best 
for this age- Expect infants to throw, mouth and bang 
blocks together- Learning to stack these toys takes 
practice - 

During the first two months of life, infants show the most 
interest ii> the^ human face or patterns that look like a 
face- Uiey also like patterns, spirals and checks- 
Fran four weeks books can be a part of an infant's environ- 
ment- DonT't expect an infant to spend more than a few 
minutes with a book- ^ -- -^w. 



bells 



texture toys 



containers 
and snail toys 



mobiles 



At^any u^e you ahd baby can have fun with a bell- At 
first you will have to be the one to ring the bell and - 
watch to see if baby turns toward the sound- After learn- 
ing to sit alone, let the infant hold and ring the bell- 

From birth infants should have lots of different textures 
around them in toys, clothing, play surfaces and the like. 

By nim months most 4J^ants are sitting alone and have fun 
filling and enptying containers with small, toys- Make 
sure these, toyscanndt be swallowed. 

Mobiles are fun to watch at all ages. ^\J^p to three months, 
keep the mobile close, where baby can see it- After three 
nonths baby will try to touch anything within reach-- So . 
mobiles must be safe to handle or out of reach- Ranember 
the infant's point of view- Is the mobile made, tc^ please 
an adult or an infant lying in ^ crib? 
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PLAN W^S TO ENCX)UPAGE PHYSICAL ACTIVnY 



CcU^givers cari'^ include exercise with babies at a 
regular tiine each day. When planning an exercise 
program there are a few basic points to remember. 
All babies need calm and routine. Each infant 'has 
a different pattern. Sore are more a^ctive than 
others. Seme like to move and stretch more than 
others. Caregivers shoiiLd move with grace and 
ease, avoiding sudden, T^iick or jerky movement^. 
Exercise is not work; it is play. Exercise periods 
are best when caregiver and infant share, and enjoy 
the tiiti^ Before beginning each time^ have the • 
infant close to you. Alway^ tell even the youngest 
infant what you are doiiw/^ Soon the two of you . ' 

^will perform as a team cimring the exercise period. 
As long as it isn't too cool, let , infants e;cercise 
with' no clothing or just a loose diaper. Keep 

^sessiOTS short and relaxed. 




^ Three to four months Baby lies on back. Baby 
holds your fingers while you hold baby's hands. 
Pull gently. Lift until upper back and arms arfch 
slightly. Hold for the count of ^ three. Retiam to 
first step. Repeat five times. Another exercise 
is called the bicycle. Baby lies, bade. ^ Gently 
push one leg and then the other toward chest. 
Repeat three times-. Then let baby kick freely. ^ 

Fivk fef six monthp Grasp baby's hand while baby 
is lying on back. Pull baby slowly to.^sitting 
position. Slcwly iTetum baby' to the floor. Repeat'. 

Seven to eight moxithB - While baby lies pn a^flat 
surface, bring the fight big toe to the left ear. 
Re£um to starting position. Then bring the deft 
big toe to the rights ear ^ Repeat several times. ^ 

Nine to ten months Let baby be a, mountain cliitber. 
Sit on the floor with legs in front of you with 
your knees slightly bent. -Hold baby just above 
' wrists while baby holds on to' your {oand. Lean back 
slightly.. Let baby walk \jp the front of your body. 

Eleven to twelve months Gradually shcM baby hew 
^ to play wheelbarrcy.' Baby lies on tumnny.; * You ' 
place one hand under tumnry and hip. The other 
holds the ankles. Then lift. Thib infant supports 
i^her own upper -^weight using arms and hands* Later* 
she can "walk" her hands forward. 



lEABN TO BREAK SKILLS JNTO SIMPLE^PARTS 



^ Mults c3o many things without having to think about 
jeach movement. As infants leam a new skill, they 
must practice it until it becomes automatic. 
Infants can't leam a new movement before nerves 

and nuscles are rea^^. Then a new movement m ust^ e^ 

practiced again and again. An infant leamin^^^^^ 
new task dcjesn't have tiro to listen to or pay^ 
attention to another person. A friendly adult who 
wants to talk may prevent an infant from conpleting 
a new movement. As a caregiver, your understanding 
of hCM babies leam and practice new skills can be -n 
. very useful. First, you can learu not to. distract . 
any infant \^ is trying but or practicing ' a jriew 
skill. Second, you can presCTt new tasks 5ust one 
step at a time. Tojleam self-feeding, for exanple, 
a baby first practices just holding the spocn. 
Then With lots of practice, infants are able to 
leam new skills smobthly. ^ 



To explore an object by mouthing or tasting it^ 
involvSs more than on& step. The baby must be able 
to put a aeries ^of movements together: 

Seeing the object 

Reaching Jfor the object Y 
> Grasping, jthe object 



y 



J. 



Bringing the object to the mouth 

C^ienin^ the mouth 

Putting the*' object the mouth 

Moving -tGngoe arid lips to taste and feel the object 
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UNDERSTAND HOW LANGUAGE DEVELOPS 



Below are some statements about how infanta learn language. 
You may have heard and perhaps agree with some of tfUse yourself. 
>. ' You may have overheard parents or other caregivers make state- 
^ents similar to these. Think about each sentence and put an X 
^"^"^.^ - _ ^in the first column if you agree with it. Put an X in column 
two if you disagree. Then turn the page and compare your ideas 
with ours. 



Agree Disagree 



1. Very young babies listen to all sounds in their 
environinent with equal interest. 

,2. It is iiTipc5rtant to use langiaage around very 
young infants because their hearijng is 
keen. 

3. When a baby coos and makes sounds there is 
nothing an adult can do. The baby wiH either 
make more sounds or he won't. 

4. If you spend time talking to an infant everyday, 
you will get an infant to sayv his first words 
sooner. 

5. Infants at one year of age should be saying 
words 

6. Cai^egivers should talk a lot arourxi infants. 

7. Caregivers should never use babytalk with 
infants. 

8. lliere are good reasons to read or use picture 
books with an infant v4io is not yet saying 
words. ^ 

9. As long as babies aren't, yet saying words, we 
r know they don ' t yet understand the meaning of 

words. 

t 

10. Infants can ooirmunic^te even before they can 
say real words. 



< 



1 . Disagree 

2. Agree 



3 . Disagree 



Disagree 



From birth infants show more interest in the human voice 
than in any other sounds in their environment. j 

The hearing of newborns is very keen. The sense of 
hearing begins even before birth. Young babies are 
startled by loud, unejq^ected sounds. Most agree that it* 
is jjtportant that infants hear normal, adult speech, as 
a matter of course, from the mcinent of birth. • 

Adults can affect how much infants will coo. Babied like 
to "talk" to adults vito copy their sounds. The more you 
;/ ^^opy a baby, the more that i^aby will cpo and gurgle. > 

A baby will speak no sooner than he or she is ready. 
However, a baby wtio haaxjs very little speech probably 
will speak much later. 



5. Disagree 



6 . Agree 



8. Agree 



9 . Disagree 



10. Agree 



Ihe exact time an infant will ^say those first words 
variesj widely infants at one year of age understand 
siiTp]fe directions and many oonmon v^rds. Be patient. 
Speech will odcne vihen the baby is rea^. 

Caregivers should talk a lot to .the infants in their 
care. Adults can talk about what is happening or what 
is in sight. Ihe words used have more meaning then. 

If you choose,,, it is all righJL to use babytalk -with yomg- 
infants . It- is a^.siirple language and one way for adults 
to show their, affection. When a young child begins to 
talk, that child" needs to hear words said correctly. 
Babytalk has its time andjglaoe in the first six months. 

Books with pictures of familiar objects help infaftts 
^ learn new words. This also teaches a tiiinJcing skill. It 
takes time and practice to learn that a picture of a ball 
r^resents or is the same thing as a real ball. 

Anyone whp has been around infants knows that they under- 
stand many words before they begin to use them. Most 
babies at about ten months Will st^p when you say "Hot!" 
or **No!" MDst babies learn to follc5w siirple directions, 
such as "Wave bye-bye. 'J^ 

From birth infants are good at telling you what they want 
or need. They cry. They look away or fall asleep. 
Older babies tell you what they Want by pulling on you, 
pointing or holding their bodies rigid. 
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PLAY MBMDRY GAMES 



an 



Infants begiii at birth to cJevelop the ability to 
think about or rement^er things vMch are out of 
sight. During the second half of the first year, 
infant uses this power to recall a mother or min 
caregiver who is out of sight. At nine or ten 
months/ a baby can find objects which you hide under 
a blanket. An infant likes the game of peek-a-boo 
because it tests the baby's menory in a very short 
and fun way. As this manory skill develops, infants 
show a change in behavior. Around six-monQis babies 
begin to recall familiar faces. A strange face may 
cause a six-month-old baby to cry. Younger babies 
smile at alinost any hunnan face. 




Here are some simple hiding games you can play ^j)ith 
infants: 

Whereas baby? This game is easy to play with a 
light-weight blanket or scarf. Sijiply oovi^ the 
- baby's head. Lift the cover quickly v^iile you say, 
"Where's Amanda?" The longer you and a baby have 
played the game, the longer you can leave the 
infant covered. 

,Peek^a-boo Infants love to play this simple 
hiding game. At first, adults will have to do the 
hiding. Later infants will peek around the side of 
doorways, furniture or their hands. 

Hide-and-seek As soon as infants are crawling, 
they can learn to play hide-and-seek. With^an 
ei<^t month old, you can hide behind something- 
Then call to the baby. Let the infant come and 
find you. 

^Hide toys You can have fun hiding toys. For an 
' infant at about ei^t months tfy hiding a toy while 
J ^ the baby is watching. Baby will have fun finding 
the toy! You can put a toy in a box and see if a 
ten month old can open the box to find the' toy. Be 
sure the. lid comes off the box with ease. Use a 
cardboard tube to make a tunnel. Put a toy in one 
end and see if an 11-month-old baby will watch for 
it to roll out the other end. 
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BE ALERT TO DEVEDOPMENIfiL PROBLEMS 



Ihe most cxDnmon hancjicaj^ing conditions you are 
likely to find in a group of infants are related to 
seeing and hearing. These probleins are not always 
easy to detect with a tiny baby. Around the fourth 
month adults are more' likely to see that an infant 
is not responding in a normal way. For exanple^ an 
infapt may not follow a moving object with his eyes 
or rea^ for a toy that ds placed nearby. Deafness 
or hearing loss is not always ^easy to discover 
either. -One sign of a hearing loss can be no^ed by 
caregivers. For exanple a four month old who has 
been babbling suddenly stops. The hearing infant 
will enjoy listening to the babbling sounds. The 
infant with a hearing loss will stop making those 
funny iDittle noises. You c^ check suspected 
losses yourself. Make a noise out of baby's sight 
and see if baby turns her head in the direction of 
the 3ound. Move a toy^and watch to see if a 'baby 
follows it with his eyes. Ask the director to 
check your observations. 



> 




Look for -signs of illness and disabilities: 

Babies iqp.der six months Some things to watch for 
are Extreme fussiness and crying, Tack of head 
control, or lots of choking and vcmLting during 
feedings. Take note of infants wto do not pay 
attention to things that they shbuld be able to see 
or do not follow a moving object with^ their eyes. 
Look for babies who^ d> not react to medium or lovid 
sounds, who do not seem to recognize the voices of 
their main caregivers .or who stop babbling. 

Infants six to 12 months Watch for little inter- 
est in or tries at sitting up or making sixrple body 
movenients. ' Babies this age should be very aware of 
sounds. They should look at, reach for, pick up 
and play with toys. They should react to other ^ 
babies and adults, especially their main care- 
givers, { 

Avoid labeling an infant. It is a mistake to be 
too hasty in calling a baby "slow" if some stage of 
developcnent is not reached right on schedule. An,^ 
infant who is not rolling over as soon as most, may 
be delayed because qf an illness, previous handling 
or other .facj;^rs. E^q^eriehce with babies ^d 
careful, cl^eXobserj/ation wily help you learn to 
spot thpse babies who. tr^y need special care. ■ 
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CHECK CN THE OPPORTUNITIES YOU PROVIDE FDR INPaNTS 



- ' ^ Use the checklist below to help you look at and think about what . _ 
('tvU you know about inf.mt development at different ages and how 
■^^^ best to plan the infant environment. 

\ ' HOW DO INFANTS' BODIES DEVELOP? 

At all ages, dress babies in as few clothes as possible to allow for rTDVotent. 



six weeks to four months 

put infant on turrmy part of each 

day to Qhcourage lifting head 

let baby Icick without diaper for a 

short v*iile at each -change 

put infant in different positions, 

on back, tunmy and side 

use baby carrier so infant can be 
upright and nove with adult 



Your to etght months 

let infant kick against your 

hand or toys 

provide little toys that 

infant can hold and drop 

put awake baby in safe place 

that allows practice of move- 

nent 

encourage baby in le£UTLing new 
skills like rolling over and 
sitting 



eight months to one year 

awake babies need a safe place to practice 
sitting and crawling 
provide handholds for pulling up and 
levels for cliirbing 

use interesting objects and toys to encourage 
exploring and moving 

let baby hold spoon and. eat finger foods 



^ HOW DO THEY USE THEIR SENSES TO EXPIORE? 

Babies need a balance of adult attention, and time alone to gather information 
and learn about their world. 



six weeks to ^our months 

held baby close and loSc at baby 

while you talk 
^ > provide pictures of faces for baby 
' to see 

put mirrors cldse to baby's face^ 

hang niDbiles and bright toys and 
use patterned sheets 



four to eight months 

provide objects at all 

distances to look at 

prxDvide other babies and children 

for baby to watch 

use music boxes, wind chimes, 

bells and other interesting 

sounds 

put baby in. different places and 
take- outside for new sights, 
sounds, textures and smells 



(turn page please.) 
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J eight months to one year 

^^make environment safe', for exploring baby 

lots of <±)jects and toys for holding, 

^ dropping, mouthing 

avoid interrupting baby who is staring 

at speck or object * ^ 
use words to describe baby's e^rierices/ 

"Your diaper is vet/' and "lhat's hotl"( 

HCW DOES LANGUAGE BEGIN? 
Have fun with baby at all ages - talking, singing and- playing games. 
six weeks to four months four to eight months 

each time baby cries^ try to help sane; alone time to make .and 

baby as quickly^as possible . listen to own sounds 

echo or repeat baby's gurgling and ganes and tickling tlaat 

oooing \ encourage lau^ter 

talk to baby even if it doesn't |_ echo or repeat la^la sounds 

^ aii^ar baby understands that baby makes , 



eight months to one year 

listen for sounds like dada and mama 
play games like "Wave bye-bye-" 
use and repeat oomnon words in siitple 
sentences 

use books with baby, point at pictures, saying 
both sounds and words 



4 



4 
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The* toys that infants enjoy the most for the longest 
tine are often rather ^inple. Often containers, 
neasuiring cups or spoons, funnels or empty boxes' 
maJce fun toys for these young children. You can 
also make good toys without spending too mch 
noney. You can use household materials or inexpen- 
sive items, lb get ideas for vtet to make, obtain 
manufacturers* catalogs.. Most describe how the toy 
is to be used and by what "age child. All you have 
to do is find the right materials to copy or make a 
toy nearly like the manufactured toy. Sane examples 
are covering cans of different sizes with self-- 
s ticking paper to make ne'Sting toys. Or you can 
make texture toys. Sew different fabrics together 
and stuff with nylons to make cloth blocks or 
balls. 




If you make your own toys for babies be sure they 
are safe. 

Use safe parts. Make sure the toys you make are 
just as safe in pieces as they are whole. 

Read labels. All craft supplies, paint, paste, and 
felt pens must be lead- free and non-toxic* Use 
ohly aluminum cans for construction* Plan on 
everything going in baby's mouth. 

Make all parts secure. Elnbroidery makes the safest 
eyes and decorations. When you use bells or buttons, 
sew with heavy nylon thread. Sew very, very seoirely. 
Each button should be sewed at least ten tiiies. 
Check for loose parts on toys-^ry week. 

Watch out for sharp edges. Hammet or sandpaper 
rough edges and cover with heaOy- adhesive cloth. 

Never let a baby play with plasjtic bags or balloo)is. 



No 
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HAVE FUN WITH FHiMES FINGER PLMfS 



Rhymss and finger plays give^adults a^ fun way of 
sharing with infants. ' These little giimes can be 
fun when a baby is bored or fretful. They can be 
used anytiioe, anywhere. They provide an easy, fun 
way to use wo^ds with babies . . Repeating the same 
words again and again helps a baby learn language. 
Many finger plays involve naitdng and touching body 
parts ^ Thi^ii^lps an infant become more aware of 
toes, fingers and nose - all the parts that make up 
a baby's "self." ; You may already know sane like 
"Pat-A-Cake" aixi "This Little Piggie." Start with 
these two.. Then you can learn and play new and 
different finger plays. -Look in child care books 
or ask other caregivers for ne^' rhymes. QnCe you 
discover the fun of playing with words, you might 
even make up your own finger plays to use with . 
babies . 



Here are words and directions^^for some simple 
finger -plays: 



With an infant lying on her back, lift the baby's 
legs, let them fall and ^ay: 



Hippity-^hippity-hippity-hop . 



Hippity- hipp i ty -hipp ity-flop. 



Chant or sing these words v^le you' point to 
baby's mouth, eyes and ears. Older babies can 
point with you. At the end, all eyes are closed: 



Una boquita para corfie)'. (A little mouth to eat:) 
Una nariaita para oler. (A little ear to hear,) 
Dos oidgs para oir. (Two eyes to, see.) 
Y la caheciia para dormir. (And a little head 
to sleep. ) 



A ' 



Help develop humor in babies. Make your' fingers 
"walk" up a baby's legs in a creeping motion and 
say; , X 




Creepiey^ creepie^ little mousie.. i 



Starting up the 'arm to the back of the neck say: 



...right inp€> your little housie! 
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USE PHYTHM AND MUSIC 



A record player serves a gcxxi purpose in the infant 
environment • Play stancJard, sirrple children's- 
music like "IWinkle, IWinkle Uttl^ Star" and "Pep! 
Goes The Wfeasel." Ihe quality of music on records 
made especially for children is not always the 
best. So use a variety of adult mi^sic, including 
pop, rock, classical, ethnic, foreign and American 
folk. Sing a few sinple songs again and again so 
that the infants become familiar with the words and 
music. Make up songs and chants. You can match 
the rhythm of routines^ with your irusic. Seme 
adults feel more .at -ease^ singing than others. 
Share your songs and mu^i'C with others* Watch the 
reactions of the infants -^d adults around you. 
This way you respect the rights of others and allow 
for moments of quiet now ^and then. 




Here are some ways to enjoy music irith infants.: 

Chant if you can't sing. You may not feel com- 
fortable singing aloud. You may find it hard to 
renumber and sing melodies exactly as they were 
written. You may not be able to sing, but you can 
chant. To chant all -you have to do is say the * 
words to a song in a rhythmic, sing-song way. 

Involve the children's whole bodies. Songs like 
"Pat-A-Cake" are especially good because they 
involve moving to the beat of the music. Clapping 
and moving to music is the most natural way for 
infants to learn to feel the beat of a song. While 
you sing or play a record, hold a baby's hands and 
sway to the rhythm of the song for a minute or two. 

Experiment with sounds. ^ When babies coo, coo with 
them. When they gvirgle in their saliva, gurgle 
back. Babies can clap, hit tdys together and pound 
on pots and pans. They can play with sound-producing 
toys, ' Allow infants to explore all kinds of 
sounds even if it gets a little loud once in a 
while. 



Sing and dance* 6nce a baby is standing alone and 
walking you can play Ring Around The Rosy. Join 
hands holding b^y firmly. Walk on tiptoe in a 
circle. Sing "Ring around the Rosy, Pocketful of 
posies. Ashes, ashes, all fall down," On the word 
down sit and gently pull the baby down. Dgn't pqll 
hard, toll back, let your feet fiy up in the air, 
having fun. Get up and repe;=»t- +-h^ name aqain, 
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INCLUDE FRESH IDEAS*ftND NEW EXPERIQJCES 



Below are sons activities you mi^t plan to use with infants. Infants 
*"time'*to e:q>lore the environment on their own. Th$y 'also need cpportunitiefe 
for play with other people every day. Jhis is just a saitple of sate activir 
ties'. Add your own ideas andj^pareht suggestions for a more conplete list. 
You. should be able .to conB up with 60 or 70 nfe^ activities. Record each 
onie on a card and file. '^See a sarrple card on ppge 98.' 



Activity ' • 


f ' • 

VJhat to do 


Age of infant 


raising head 
t 


Put^ infant on tuniny. Hold a toy over- 
head to encourage the infant to look 


tiny ^baby 

^1 



looking 




following 
vv4th eye 



Hold baby close vAiile you talk. Or shew tiny baby 

baby a drawing or photograph of a face 

and see how baby responds. Place the 

picture ^ tq 12 inches fronv"baby'g face. 

MoVe a^small, bri^Jife^oy slowly near, tiny b 

the baby's' face. 
foilcw the toy. 



*bee if the eyes 



ing body 



Talk to baby, make funny sounds, ring 
a t?ell, smile or sing. See how baby 
moves arms and legs. 



tiny baby 



holding -a finger 




Hold out a thunto or finger and^ let 
^ infant grasp j.t. ^ Wiggle and mo^K 
your /fingers. 



tiny baby, 
non-crawler 



standing 



Hdld infant under ^ arms and lift^just 
^o the foles of the feet touch th<s 
floor. * ' \ ' 



non-crawler 



cuddling ' 


I^k permission 
to picik you ip." , 
hqld, cuddle and 


-saying, "I'm going 
Pick up the infant. 


^any age 


pounding 


Give th^ infarftsji^ 


[ \ 

r ' ' * 

ooden spoons. Staij 


^on-cfawler, . 



nearby! liet^the teby pound on, shelves, 
or the floor^- ^ 



cpawler, 
walker 



crawling to 



^alkinc 



Put baby on. turjiry. Get bab^ to crawl 
to yqu ot k bright-colored toy. 



Crawler 



Hol'd apd help an 'infant practice 
walking.' ' j 



crawler 



• ■> 
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Activity 


1 

What to do Age of inf^t 


» 

sitting up 


^lace-baby on tummy. Hold a toy 

out of reach to encourage the 'ciiild 
^ to sit up. 


crawler 


taJcing a walk . 


' Put baby next to handhold. ^ Let baby 
stand. You nay have to show^ haBy hew 
to sit dcwn.' 'Later bab^^ will take 
side steps* while holding cn. 


1 — ' 

crawler 


DlavinQ chase 

. V- 


Take turns crawling /after or letting^ 
an infant crawl after you. Ehjoy the 
laughs! >^ " 


crawler 


banging, toys 
* 


Give an infant-^^o small toys such 
as olastic blocks. If need be# use 
two other J^locks to shew hew to bang 
them together. 


crawler 


climljing in ^ 
a box - 


Let an infant climb in and out of 
a box. 


crawler/ 
walker * 


rolling toys 


9611 a wheeled toy across the floor 
and "let an infant qo after it. 


crawler, ^ 
Wcilker 


using a ntisi4 
box J 


Pull the" string cn a music'"box or toy 
and listen to the music. Let the 
infant try to pull the string. 


crawler, 
walker 


pl4ying with 
blocks * ^ 


Show an infant how ^ stack a few cloth 
blocks. Let the infant knock *them 
dowii* 


crawler, 
walker.. 


picking up . 
things f 


V 

Fill a container with small toys. 
Let infants dunp 'the toys and pick 
thertl up using their fingers and thumb. 


crawler, 
walker^ 


using a turmel 


Use an infant ^.tunnel or make cne fron 
a carton; CalL the baby's nann or use 
a toy to encourcige baby to cr^l to you. 


crawler,' 
walker 





^ ' " Babies need B? J/iNCE between adult attentton 
' <>*^ZJ^'* <2nd 8V,endin'g''time^.on their own to explore and 
/ environment. V , 



or s'timulation 
'[take in'' the 



CHOOSE STCJEDY BOOKS WTIH BIG PICIURES 



Ihei;^ 16 nothing wors^ than an adult boring a baby ^ 
^X?Jth^a book. Infants can and (to .enjoy booksy . But - 
caregivers must use good timing. An infant on the 
move has- something in mind besides sitting still 
for a story, AdiiLts must choose good tiiies for 
presenting books to a baby, Ihen it can be a very 
special tiine for both infant and caregiver. In th^ 
begixming, say the names of eadi picture as you 
point to it. Save reading stories to older children. 
By 12 months you can exl^ect a baby tp begin to 
point at the pictures as you nafne than. Babies are 
rou^ on books. Pick,stunfy books made especially ^ 
for' infants, s\x:h as cloth books. Some books have 
heavy, plastic-coated pages. Books will last 
longer if they are used only at certain tiines. 
Books left on low shelves or with the other toys 
will- not last^ very long. 



Choose books for infants carefully: 



) 



Bright colors are best. Infants like bright colors* 
The primary colors - red, blue and yeUow - always 
appeal to young childre;ji. . v 

\ Look for simple, single illustrations * * The best 

beginning books for babies have just one drawing or 
photograph on each page. . ' . . 

Find familiar pictures. The pictures in books for 
^ infants should show familiar things. Look for . 
clear dx^cwings and photograpiis. Animal? and 
vehicles are fun. AduTts can* make the sounds of a 
dog barking or a plane flying. 

Use the same pictures in different ways* A two 
month old can look at a picture of a face held 
close. The tiny bab^%will use the picture to 
practice focusing. A ca^cegiver can use the same , 
picture of a face with ^ 12 month 0I4. < The adult 
can touch baby's nose and then point to the nose in- 
' , the picture. , - . . 



Television has np place in the infant environment. Babies have 
too much to $ee, team and do. They have tittle interest in 
and no need to spend time in , front of a TV set. 



_ / 



MAKE YOUR OWN BOOKS AND PICTURE OOLLBCTICNS 
-H ■ ■ : 



SoiB of the best book, for bctoies are made by. . 
caregivers,* Here's an easy way to maJce a book for 
i^jfants. Cut faifd-liar pictures from magazines. 
' " ChDose large, colorfuh drawings or j^iotographs. 
Use carc3board five by ei^t inches. Put one pic- 
ture on each page. Cover with clear, self-sticking 
plastic?. Punch holes and string together with a 
cord or rii±oi. Include photographs NQfcaregivers 
and the infants themselves' in the books^'that you 
make^ Follow the same- steps to make picture col- 
lections. Use larger sheets of cardboard and 
larger pic^Sires. Do not tie them together*. You 

* and baby can hold and talk about cne picture at a 
time. Texture or "feel" bodes are fun for babies- 
Us6 cloth for the pages. Sew different fabrics on 
each page. Use different shapes. You might use 
circles, squares and triangles.^ Or you might cut 
your fabrics in the shapes of aninij^s or f lowers. 

• Sew everything securely. 



d' ■ - ■ • 

Caregivers can have fim making hooks that are fun 
for babies : 

Babies like to touch and feel the textures of 
different fabrics. 




EMC 



Infants like sinple pictures of familiar chjects, 
themselves, other infants and caregivets. 
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HAVE FUN Wm BABIES 



Infants learn a lot by playing wjth a variety of toys. Toys - 
are important^ but nothing can replace contact with loving^ car^ 
ing people. Caregivers who have fun with and enjoy infants can 
\ r>rovide something which no toy ever can. Below check the crea^ 
^ ^ - tive ways that you regularly play with the infants in your cen^ 
ter. Add the number of checks that you have made and put the 
total at the-bottom of the list. ^ • 



play •Teek-A-Boo" • 

play *'Pat-A-Cake" ' \^ 

play "This Little Piggie" 

play "Where's Baby's Nose?"^ . * ^ 

sing a song 

''^ say a rhyme 

coo and gurgle , 

whistle * 

hum 

blow on baby's skin * 

. / , make a, funny, face , 

make funny sounds . 

crawl' with the babi-es 

let babies crawl oh you 

lift baby gently in the air • 

use hand and finger pi:5:pets 

move toy animals and make animal sounds 

make a big deal of . looking for a lost toy 
hide a^ toy under a blanket ,/ 

' play qanves in a mirror 

^ blow bubbles on a windy day 

tickle baby with a feather 

make a doll *dance 

] ^ kiss and hug baby 

0 

TOTAL - 

20-24 You probably enjoy caring for^ Infants. Keep up the good wrki 
U-19 Cong r a tu J at ions for 4ach item you checked. Can you add any items to 

make Life more fun. for you and the infants? 
0-10 Why so serious? Begin io make'caring for' infants more fun for both 

you and them. ^ 



AWID SUGAR AND PCX5DS 



Usually parents send all the food and ndlk for their 
ybung babies. The older infants^ who can sit in 
high chairs and eat finger foods nvay'be served 
reals anc^nacks prepared' by the center. In this 
case thew^ter should plan carefully so that all 
food sen^Hjbon tributes to each diild's daily food 
intake. Infant^ need vitamins, minerals and other 
nutrients m^be healthy and happy. Sane foods are 
better for /these young bodies and minds than others. 
These are /roods without sugar, too much salt or 
additives. For children under cne year old, sane* 
foods aire not digestil^.e or may cause dioking. 
The'se include com, leafy vegetables, cbcunbers, 
bacon, rinds, baked beans, chocolate, olives, small 
carrot sticks and i^cooked onions, liuts and popcorn 
are not good snacks for infants. Infants nay .choke 
on these. 



Here are some ideas for healthfujAsnacks for older 
^ infants: 



F,resh Fruits: 
1 

apple slices (peeled) 
pear slices (peeled) 
peach slices (peeled) 
oran^ sections 
berries - ! 
cantalope , pieces 
, bananas' 



Rob) Vegetables : 

carrot sticks (large). . 

cauliflower, broccoli bits 

asparagus bits 

k<*ilrabi slices 

green beans 

turnip slices 

peas 



y 



Meats: 



Breads^ Cereals : 



ERIC 



crisp b^con 

frankfurters 

small reatballs 

ham bits 

beef jerky 

ground reat "sticks" 

tuna fish 



Dairy : 

cheese bits * 
hard-cooked eggs 
cottage cheese (add fpoit) 
yogurt (freeze for fun). 
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buttered toast, cut 

iiT^ fourths 
pretzels 

bagels and cream cheese 
^cold cereals (dry or with 
milk) 
graham crackers 
whole grain c^rrackers 



CHECK YCXJR CREATIVriy AND SKUL 
»WnH MA3ERIALS 



Remember J when we talk about infant environments , that include a 
. . > the people there. "What aaregivera do and how they do it ia 
tvk important. Caring for babiea ia both fun ,and^ hard work. ^Experi- 

ence and akill make it more fun and leaa wovli. Uae thia aheak^ 
* Hat to diaoover your own atrengtha. Pidk any item that you 

don't aheak aa a place to begin improving your akilla aa a 

caregiver. 

I learn from ny own experiences by keeping a daily diary or thinking 

about what happened in the infant areas each day. 

I repeat ity successes and look for new ways of doing things when prcb- 

lems arise. 

I know exactly what I am to do each day. 

I allow tire to collect rty thoughts and needed materials before 
beginning work each day. 

I know some siitplie games, activities, sfcngs and finger plays that 

* infants like so I can plcy with cne or" a few children at a time. 

My daily plans inclxxle time for activities that involve tcuching and 
~ talking with infants. ^ ^ 

I hum or sing as well as play records or turn oh the radio. 

I plan different wa^s for active play with infants of different ages. 

I make picture collections and books to. reflect the children's badc- 

^grounds *and experiences . ^ 

" I am always looking for new things to try with the infants in my care. 

I use books, magazines, other caregivers and my director as resources. 

I enjoy being'with infants and sharing time and energy in fui^ ways 

with them. ' ' 



KEEP- TRACK OF GOOD IDEAS 



Variety and change make c your job more interesting 
and fxm. Of .course, an infant will alvays enjoy 
repeating one or more favorite activities with you. 
Marty caregivers firid real value in keeping track of 
the -successful ideas they Jiave found and used. 
Their^ cure different ways to collect these. Some 
caregivers jot notes on the back of ^napkins; some 
make cards and file them in boxes and others make 
their own notebooks. Caregivers also find picture 
collections helpful. Sane caregivers make and use 
activity cards in their rooms. Ihese cards list 
things to do or vays to use a certain toy with the 
infants. 



Here are some suggestions for ways to keep track of 
your good ideas: 

Your own private collection Ideas - even good 
ones — have a way of slipping away. When you see a 
good idea that you'd lite to remember, write it dcwn 
and file it for later use. You may choose to write 
your ideas on index cards and keep them in a recipe 
file box. Or you may choose to keep a notebook. A 
' three-ring binder allows you to add pages and 
reorganize as you choose. It helps to file ideas by 
categories, such as music, finger plays and exercises 
The advantage of file cards is their size. A file 
box takes \jp little room on a shelf. Yoi^ can put a 
czard in a poctet. Then you can quickly glance at a 
card before you begin a new activity. 

Picture collect/ions You.may want^ to start your own 
picture collection. Sane caregivers save and share 
good pictures with others in their center. Large, 
colorful, sinple pictm^^s of animals, vehicles* and 
people g4ve you and the infants real things to talk 
about. Large pictures'^are best stored on end'. A 
cardboard box with cardboard sheets for section 
dividers serves this purpose. This way pictures can 
be used agaii^ and jagain. 

Activity cards Activity c^urds can help caregivers 
manage the play area. Each card can list the 
^propriate age, materials needed anci suggest 
things to do. For exaftple, cards may shbw different 
ways to play hide-and-seek with ,inf ants of different 
ages and skills. Vou 'will .find a sarrple activity 
card oh tfte ^next page. 




USE AN ACTIVITY 




IHE'PLAY AREA 



r 

Here is a sairple activity card: 



No. 4 



Activity: Look at face 

Type: Social 

Age; Tiny baby 

What to do: ' , 

Talk to, sndle at/and encourage 
the beiby to lock/at your face. A 
rattle or bri^/ toy near your face 
may help. 

Success; Infant looks/at your face. 



Zaoh oard includes the fqllowing: 

'Title A sinple title helps describe each activity. 
A title might include sixii items ^ amle, jaok-tn- 
the-box, mama-dada- and parts of the body. ■ 

Card nuinber ' By numbering each card, you have a way 
to keep track of which activities you have dene with 
each infant. Record number on infant's daily chart. 

— jt 

Activity type The main activities wiU include 
large motoi- (exercise of arms and legs) , small motor 
(usfe of hands and fingers) , visual .(use of eyes) and 
social (just for fm) . 

Age ' You can arrange cards by' age and\,type of 
activity. Then you can find activity cards quickly 
and easilyf A useful way to list a^is to use 
these tents; tiny baby, non-oraulejrT^crawler and 
walker. 

Direction? Here' you will find a list of needed 
toys or materials and directions. 

Pixrpose This tells you the gokl or purpose of the 
activity. Reneirber, having fun with an infant is 
\the itost iitportant measure 4f success. 

V -\ >, 
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LEAHN THE ART OF SCHDUNGING 



^-^^^leaming "to ask for materials is basic to the art 
of scrounging. When others learn that you vork in 
a child care center, often they are glad to have 
you haul away their surplus materials or outdated 
suj^lies. ScrapMjmber, fabric, packing crates or 
materials, paint, wallpaper 'and plants are just a 
few of the things you might itecover. ^ Reniember, 
local public libraries are good sources for checking 
out books, records and pther materials. Be aware' 
that there probably are sources for surplus or 
donated materials on the installation where your 
center is located. Discuss with your director 
these sources for free materials as outlined in the 
director's Administrative Guidebook. 



Here are some scrap materials you might find 
useful: 



Plastic bottles arid containers 

Scraps of fabric 

Adhesive paper scraps ^;g0t^ 

Greeting cards 

Shoe boxes 

String 

Cardboard cans 
Coffee cans 

Ribbons ' tf 

Aluminum dishes 

Pieces of carpet 

Old magazines 

Calendars 

Old socks, mittens,' gloves ^ 
Paper cups » 
.Cardboard 

Sponges, 5 
Wr^^ing paper 
Nylon stockings 
Egg cartons 
Milk ^cartons 
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FIND AND USE BOOKS AND FECORDS 



Now that ydU have read Creating Environments For Infants you u\ay want to 
learn nore about planning and managing infant environments and activities • 
You may want nore detailed information about infants and hew they develop 
and what they can and like to do. The list of books and recon^ below may 

help you add to what you already laif:w. ' 

t 

LEAR!/ING MORE AB()UT INFANT DEVELOPMENT 

The First Three Years Of Life by Burton White- Englewood Cliffs, New 



Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc- , 1975* 



Dr. White's bode is based on research and personal observations from his own 
pediatric practice. His information is useful to both parents and caregivers. 
He tells what to expect at different ages. Ihen he suggests some good toys, 
caregiving practices and activities for the different stages. 

The First Twelve Months Of Life edited by Frank Caplan, Princeton Center For 
Infancy and Early Childhood. New York: ' Grosset and bunlap, IS^ll. \ 

This book outlines infant growth and development month by month for the 
first year. E^ch nonth is described in words and pictures. The photographs 
make this an aidianting book. It is encouraging to see a real cultural mix 
of babies to illustrate the rapid changes of infants. 

Infant Development Guide by Environmental Program, Inc. Skillman, New Jer- 
sey: Johnson and Johnson Baby Products Conpany, 1976. 

Written as a parent guide to infancy, this book incfEudes scare helpful chapters 
for caregivers. The sections on ji^sical developmmt and play and learning 
have helpful photographs and text to illustrate good things to do with 
babies as they grow and learn. 

JJuide For The Care Of Infants In Groups by Sally Provence, ^few York: Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc* / 1967. * ; 

This book's value is its detailed developmental .infonn^tion, including a 
'•developnental landmarks" chart. The one short chapter devoted ^ to group 
care contains very few specifics. Ihis small p^rback has no illiastrations* 

Infant Care. Washington; DC: U.S. DHEW Publication No. (OCD) 73-15, 1973. 

>*• 

Small, but very informative, this paitphlet is good to recoimend to new 
parents, it discusses a wi^e range of tips for parents and discusses cxamion 
concerns like colic and safe toys. The inpoirtance of health ^d safety aire 
enphasized with a health record^ form and a parent safet/ .giedclist. 



V 
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Parents And Babies; Babieo Touch, Taste, And Leam^ Talk With Baby. Babies 
Look^And Learn and Play Games With Baby^ Washington, DC: U,S. Dep^rtrtBnt ^ 
of Agriculture, 1$66. ' • ' 

Itiese illustrated panphlets have large print and very few words on each 
page. They provide basic ways to touch, talk to and play with babies. This 
could be useful with parents or caregivers who have difficulty reading English. 

From Birth To One Year by Marilyn Segal. Rolling Hills Estates, California: 
B. L. Winch & Associates, 1974. 

The many photographs show infants moving through various stages of growth 
ajjd play. Toys and activities can be planned to support what they can and 
like to do. Some\of the toys suggested to neke at hone would not be sturd/ 
enough or last veq/ long in the groijp care setting. 

mys To Help Babies \row And^ Learn: Activities For Infant Education'hy 
L^lie Segner and C. Patterson. Colorado: JFK Child- Develdprrent Center, 
University of Colorado Ifedical Center, 1970. 

Hiis little spiral^und book presents basic information for both infants 
and toddlers. Eac^page carrie^ several illustrations along with the brief 
text. Subjects covered includeBLangm personal-social developnent, fine- 
notor development, gross irotpr aevelcpment and an appendix listing comerci^al 
toys, horeitade toy^,. nursery rhymes and singing games, including , five short 
Spanish verses to sing I 

Children Learn Physical Skills (Vol. 1) by Liselott Diem. Washington, DC: 
AAHPER Publications, 1974. 

Ihis small book has a. big message. From birth adults need- to work in 
partnership with infants to encourage 'and' promote lots of noveiiBnt and 
healthy, strong bodies. For eadi photo, there is a brief, ^ clear explanation 
of hew to work with diildten frcra birth to three years of age. 

Get a Wiggie On b/ Sherry Raynor and Richard Drouillard. ^Washington? DC: 
AAHPER Publications, 1975. 

This booklet is for anyone who cares in contact with a blind or visually ' ' ' 
inpaired infant. The right kind of attention from the beginning can make a 
big difference in helping these infants adjust lo the wprld around them. 

"What Is A Good jBeginning?" by Janet Gonzalez^^Wena. Yotcng Children, 1979, 
34(3), pp. 47-53. ^ . 

Read this article to get a good understanding of how adults and infants can 
work twards a_goai^i^ partnership. The end result is a mutual respect of 
the other's rj.<3ffits. 'The ^tep-by^_s_tep account of how a mother approaches and 
diapers her daughter cljearly ilL&trates the author's very sensible rmssage. 
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On Their Own/With Our Help (film) by Resources For Infant Educarers. Cali- 
fornia: Bradley Wright Films. 

This film features Magda Gerber who treats infants with such great care and 
respect. * A diaper-changing, sequence shows how to encourage the infant to^ 
participate and learn ahd cooperate. The infant is not*^ offered a toy or ^ - 
distracted. The' infant is shown how to cocperate and participate in the 
process. Other scenes illustrate the saixte point as an infant is stuck under 
a table and one 'pulls another's hair. 

FINDING AND USING TOYS AND EQUIPMENT 

The Complete Baby Book by the editors of Consumer's Guide. New York: Simon 
and Schustefr, 1979. 

This book rates .products, toys and medical services. It also has chapters 
on food for babies, exercise, toilet training and other sxi^jects of interest, 
^or caregivers, the .chapters' dealing with toys and equipnient include results 
from test situations with babies. Safety is always carefully considered, 
including an occasioial disagreement with a toy manufacturer's recottnended 
ages for a toy. ^ ■ , ' 

Good Things For Babies by Sandy Jones. Boston: Hou(^ton Mifflin Ccnpany, ^ 
1976. ' . ' * 

This rates^ books, cribs, backpacks, clothing and toys - any, equipment or 
accessory used with an infant. The safety recommendations for most items is 
very thorough. Illustrations and photographs add to the books 's clear, 
straigjitforward presentation. 

Today He Can't - 'Tomorrow He Can by Sandra Streepey (revised by Athina 
Leka Aston) . New York: Fountain Publishing Corpany, 1971. - , 

Large photographs of infants illustrate the text that outlines the. high- 
li^ts of infant development. Small E*iotos in the margins illustrate toys 
that are appropriate for each different age level. Don't let the attention 
given to toys distract you from the .inportanoe of human interaction for the 
growing infant.- ~ 

PLANNING Am MANAGING GEOUP CARE . . ^ 

The' Infant Center by Emily' Herbertt Jackson, et al. Baltimore: University 
Park Press, 1977. ' * ^ . 

This is an informativi? book that has tips covering every detail of group 
care for infants. Thei oonprehensive management plaij promotes the open envi- 
ronment, with caregivel^s teing assigned to different areas. The details and 
stieps make this an invalua^e guide to setting up and maintaining routines 
that result in hi^-^juality care for a groip of- infants. 7 ^ ' ^ - 
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Developmental Play As A Learning Tool Birth To Three Years by Kyong 
Lischner, et al. Glassboro, New Jersey: Bozorth Early Childhood Center, 
Glassboro State College, 1975. ^ 

Ihis book has delightful illustrations and a relaxed, yet sound, approach 
to using play in the group care setting^ . The first year is divided, into 
three stages. The main behaviors of each stage are listed. Ihen subjects, 
such cb sleeping, blocks and sound, are disciasspd as they apply to each 
stage. The fonnat makes for quick reference and easy reading. 

Infants by D. HuntiAgton, S. Provence, & R. Parker (eds.). Wash- 
bC: U.S. DHEW Publication No. (OCD) 72-a, 1971. , 




Ihis publication, part of the Department of Health, 'Education and Welfare 
day care and chilcJ developcn^t series, contains basic information helpful 
to both caregivers and center^ directors. It inclxides useful lilts, detail- 
ing information sources on day care and child development and suggested 
equipment, sxjj^plies, toys and books. 

, Supporting ^e Growth Of Infants^ 'toddlers, Jnd ^Parents by Elizabeth Jones 
{e<fc|-i — Pasadena7-eaiif omiar- i>acifixrOa}cs iGoiiege and taxLidxen:*^ SchDot, — 
1^79. 

What little has been done to design outdoor infant play «^vironments is ^ 
described in this jxx>k. Jerry f erguson writes about the Pacific Oaks 
design for an outdoor play space for infants. Also in this volume are two 
good pieces on relating to infants. They are "Respecting Infants" by ffegda 
^^^rber and "Quality Adult-Child Relationships" by Janet Gaizalez-Mena. 

MUSIC FOR INFANTS 



Let the infants hear all kinds of music. The radio* can provide popular, 

classical, jazz or oountry-we^m . * Play all kihds, but don't leave the 
^ music blaring frcm morning until night. Mults can sing and play an instrur 
- ment. ^qpose the infants to all kinds of msic, not .just the ^songb written 

for chiiairen: Hopefully, the list below will give you sane new ideas for 

using music with the infants in your care. 

V 

Lullabye From The Womb (Capitol FT 11421) 

Ihe sounds' of a mother's heart beatihg are claimed to be very calming to a 
newborn and young infants.' Also included are some soothing synphonic 
pieces. ' ^ * * 

Humpback Whales (Atlantic SCr 66001) 

.These beautiful, eerie songs of the hurrpback^ whales were recorded live in 
the ocean depths. 



Environments (Capitol ST 11598) ^ 

Ntost people find the sounds of the sea oomfortina and scathing. Ihis, album 
-re^rds^the sounds of the ocean. 

Lulhzbies And GtHer Children's Songs With Nancy Raven {Pacific Cascade 
LPL7007-B)- 

Short songs sung and chanted, including a variety of sounds, rhythitis and 
tertpos. " 

Sengs To "^rou On by Wbody Guthrie (FoUcways- FT 1502) 

Also has the titl4, Son^s To Cww On For Mother And Child. _ Nursery Days . 
(Folkways PC 7675) " ' ^ " , ~^ 

Guthrie sings 12 of his chants in a §inple, honest way. 

^ivds, Seasts^ Bugs And Little Fishes by Pete Seeger (Folkways 7610 31504) 

Mr. Seeger sings and plays a variety of children's songs, w ith great honesty 
and sirtplicTty..,,., ^ . ' ' ~ 

Israeli Folk Dances (Children's Music Center EC 63) • 

The lively dance songs and music on this album will start you and your 
infants svaying, clapping, dancing and: laughing. 

^olk Song Carnival (Children' sx Music Center DF 331) 

Hap Palmer, noted for his many childrei^'s records, shiqs sate sinple tunes . 
like "Hush Uttle Baby;' and "Going To 'The Zoo; " 

BOOKS FOR INFANTS t 

Look for ^e Dick Brunk books, published by MeJ:heune, Inc., 733 Third Avenue, 
- New York, NY 10017; and Gyo Fujikawa board book^, published by Grosset and 
■Dunlap, Inc., 51 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10010. , , 

CATALOGS ^ ■ . . 



Children's Book and Hisic Centei, 5373 W. Pico Boulevard, I^s Angeles, CA. 
90019. . \ r. 

Educational Record Center, 3120 Maple Drive, NE, Suite 124, Atlanta, GA 
30305. , . - 
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